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FRANZ SCHUBERT: A STUDY. 
By Fr. NIECKS. 


(Continued from page 57.) 





THE CHAMBER MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS. 


SCHUBERT'S string quartetts fall naturally into two groups, 
answering to two periods of his life, separated by an 
interval of eight years. According to A. Reissmann’s 
catalogue of Schubert’s published and unpublished com- 
positions, printed at the end of his book on this composer’s 
life and works (“Franz Schubert, sein Leben und seine 
Werke”), Schubert wrote twelve string quartetts between 
the years 1811 and 1816. The pause which followed was 
interrupted in 1820 by the production of one movement of 
a string quartett. All these works, whatever be their 
biographical interest, are of little or no significance artis- 
tically and historically, and may safely be left unnoticed. It 
is otherwise with those of the second group, the quartetts in 
A minor (Op. 29), in E flat major, and E major (Op. 125), 
which were. composed in 1824, and those in D minor and 
G major (Op. 161), of the year 1826. From this it will be 
seen that we possess seventeen complete quartetts and one 
quartett movement of Schubert, of which about one-half 
is printed. The string quartett in C major (Op. 163) men- 
tioned by Kreissle (see Coleridge’s translation, pp. 78, 131, 
290, 335) has only a nominal existence, which it owes either 
to a misprint or to a confounding with the string quintett in 
C major(Op. 163). If Schubert’s quartetts hardly ever reach 
the highest standard known, we find an explanation of this 
in his individuality, in his education, which will occupy 
our attention in the last chapter, and also in the marvel- 
lous rapidity with which he wrote them. The quartett in 
G major (Op. 161), for instance, was composed in ten days 
(January 20—30, 1826); one of, the earlier quartetts, that 
in G minor, he completed, as may be read on the original 
score, in five days (March 25—April 1, 1815). I shall 
confine myself in the following remarks to the three most 
important works, the quartetts in A minor (Op. 29), the 
first of the published quartetts, that in D minor, and that 
in G major (Op. 161). The first-named, which was com- 
posed, as I have already said, in 1824, is akin in spirit to 
the sonata in A minor (Op. 42): both works are peculiarly 
illustrative of the most prominent and characteristic traits 
of Schubert’s individuality. Of the B flat major trio and 
of the great symphony in C major, it may be said that they 
show us the same views under more brilliant lights. On 
hearing these works many passages in Schubert’s letters 
and diary assume a new significance. In connection with 
the A minor quartett I wish to draw the reader’s attention 
to the following extracts. 


“January 14,,1816.—After the lapse of a few months I 
again took an evening walk. There can hardly be any- 
thing more agreeable than to wander about the fields in 
the evening of a hot summer day. The fields between 
Wiahring and Débling seem to have been created expressly 
for this purpose. I felt so happy as my brother Carl and 
I walked together in the dim twilight. ‘How beautiful !’ 
I thought and exclaimed, and stood still in my delight. 
The proximity of the cemetery reminded us of our good 
mother. In sad and confidential converse we reached the 
point where the Débling road branches off.” 
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This extract is taken from Schubert’s diary, the next 
~_— one of his letters to his friend Kupelwieser, written 
in 1824. 

“In one word, I am the most unhappy, the most 
wretched being in the world. Imagine a man whose 
health will never again be perfect, and who in his despair 
makes matters worse instead of better ; imagine a man, I 
say, whose brightest hopes are blighted, to whom the joy 
of friendship offers nothing but the bitterest grief, whose 
enthusiasm (at least of an inspiring kind) for the beautiful 
threatens to vanish, and ask yourself if he is not a 
miserable, unfortunate man.” 


If the preceding extracts show us Schubert’s propensity 
to melancholy, the following will make manifest his love 
of nature, his acute observation, his poetic mind. The 
first quotation is from a letter written by Schubert to his 
friends Bauernfeld and Mayrhofer in 1826. 

“J am not working at all. The weather here is really 
fearful ; the Most High seems to have entirely forsaken 
us ; there is not a gleam of sunshine. One cannot sit in 
the garden, and itis May—horrible! fearful! ! terrible!!! 
for me the most atrocious thing possible.” 

The letter from which the following passages are taken 
is addressed to Schubert’s brother Ferdinand, and dated 
Goteten, 12th September, and Steyr, 21st September, 
1825. 

“From Neumarkt, which is the last stage before 
reaching Salzburg, one already sees mountain-tops peep- 
ing out of the Salzburg Valley, which then were covered 
with snow. About an hour’s journey from Neumarkt the 
country becomes most beautiful. The Waller Lake, which 
spreads out its clear bluish-green water to the right of the 
road, gives a wonderful animation to this lovely district. 
The situation is very high, and henceforth there is a con- 
tinuous descent till you reach Salzburg. The mountains 
rise higher and higher, the weird Untersberg especially 
towers above the others as if by magic. The villages 
show traces of former opulence. In the commonest 
peasant houses one finds marble window and door lintels, 
and frequently even staircases of red marble. The sun 
disappears, and the heavy clouds pass over the black 
mountains like mist spirits ; still they do not touch the 
summit of the Untersberg, they steal past it as if afraid of 
the horrors which it contains. The wide valley, which is 
dotted all over with castles, churches, and farm-houses, 
becomes more and more visible to the delighted eye. 
Towers and palaces appear by degrees; finally, one 
passes by the Kapuzinerberg, the immense rock-wall of 
which rises perpendicularly close beside the road and 
looks down fiercely on the wayfarer, The Untersberg, 
with. its retinue, become gigantic, and their magnitude 
well-nigh oppressive. After this, the way leads through 
some splendid avenues into the town itself . . .” 

“We dined with Herr Pauernfeind, and when the 
weather permitted us to go out in the afternoon we 
ascended the Nonnenberg, which, although not high, 
affords the finest view, namely, that of the rearward 
portion of the Salzburg Valley. It is almost impossible 
to describe its loveliness. Imagine a garden of several 
miles in extent, containing countless castles and estates, 
which peep out from among, or through, the trees; 
imagine a river which winds about in all directions; 
imagine meadows and fields looking like so many carpets 
of the most beautiful colours, then the splendid pasturage 
which encircles them like ribbons; and, finally, long 
avenues of immense trees—all this shut in by a boundless 
range of high mountains, which look as if they were the 
guardians of this heavenly valley—imagine ail this, and 
you will have a faint idea of its inexpressible beauty . . .” 
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“The following morning was the finest i nable. 
The Untersberg, or rather the highest mountain oe is 
a play on words in this sentence, somewhat forced, it 
must be confessed. Untersberg=the lowest mountain], 
with his squadron and the common rabble of the other 
mountains, shone and glittered splendidly in, or rather 
beside, the sun. As we passed through the above-de- 
scribed valley we felt as if we were in Elysium, which, 
however, had this advatange over Paradise, that we sat 
in a delightful carriage, a convenience which Adam and 
Eve had not. Instead of wild beasts we met several very 
pretty girls ‘gf 

These excerpts are intended not so much to illustrate 
the work of which we are now going to speak as to receive 
light from it, and above all to give us a more adequate 
idea of Schubert’s psychical constitution. The features of 
the composer’s character which are dimly indicated in 
these extracts are fully and clearly revealed by his music. 
The soft melancholy and melting sweetness, with occa- 
sional fits of despondency, the forgetfulness of the world’s 
care in the contemplation of nature, the soaring into a 
balmy sphere of poesy, the delicious ether of which 
enraptures the senses, and along with these a child-like 
davhionns and good-natured humour—all this we find in 
the A minor quartett. 

The first movement has the delicacy and soft trans- 
lucence of a rose. I. cannot think of any comparison that 
would give a better idea of its tender beauty. What an 
otherwise inexpressible poetry of pensive longing speaks 
out of the first subject in A minor :— 

































No. 1. 
Allegro ma non troppo. . 
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And how all at once the heavens seem to open on its 
repetition in major! But merciless reality rudely destroys 
that dream of nameless bliss, regardless of the tender 
entreaties which may be heard in the ascending triplets 
of the violin:— 


No. 2. 























Fiercely growls and shrieks the world around, but the 
storm passes away, and the disturbed soul gradually 
regains perfect serenity :— 


No. 3. 















































The rest of this and the whole of the second part, 
with its manifold revolvings of the first subject and 
concluding reminiscences, breathe the same spirit and 
are surrounded .by the same poetic atmosphere. We 
must not compare this work with one of Beethoven’s 
quartetts. It is something different,’ yet something worth 
having, and indeed perfect in its way. 

The Andante begins with a song-like theme, consisting 


| of two parts, each of eight bars, and repeated :— 


No. 4. 
Andante. 
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What follows seems at first like a symphony, which brings 
the song to a close, but anon some sequences with a pro- 
minent violoncello figure inform us that the composer, 
instead of ending, is only beginning. This transitional 
passage leads to a short theme in G major:— 



































A motive of the principal subject recalls the com- 
oser to his first thought, which is repeated from 
pasianing to end, and nearly in its original form, the 
second violin playing this time a semiquaver figure 











instead of quavers. An expansion of this theme with 
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various modulations brings us back to C major, and 
a repetition of some of the transitional matter which 
intervenes between the first and the second subject, 
followed by a partial repetition of the latter transposed to 
C major ; after which, and a reiteration of the first motive 
from the principal theme, the composer concludes with 
what I called a symphony-like passage, which, however, 
now not only momentarily assumes the appearance of a 
symphony, but honestly acts out its part. 

The charming minuet shows, besides strongly pronounced 
national traits, still stronger marks of Schubert’s indivi- 
duality :— 

No. 6. 





and later on the graceful triplet figures—in short, all 
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I do not agree with Reissmann, who says, “We feel 
almost inclined to look upon it as the originator of 
Chopin’s mazurkas.” Should any one seriously enter- 
tain the suspicion of Chopin’s indebtedness to Schubert— 
I don’t think that Reissmann does—the question might be 
asked, Did Chopin know the quartett when he composed 
his first mazurkas? And further, Was the Pole so devoid 
of genius as to be obliged to take a minuet of the 
Austrian’s for the model of the idealised dance-form which 
through him became so much admired? His idealisation of 
the mazurka is an individualisation of national generalities, 
and therefore excludes imitation of form as well as tran- 
scription of tune. The resemblance of which Reissmann 
speaks is owing to a similarity of some points in their 
characters. 

The brilliance and piquancy of the last movement may 
be seen even from a few short quotations from the leading 
themes, all of which bear a national impress. The play- 
ful melodiousness of the first theme, with its shakes and 
appoggiaturas— 

No. 7. 
Allegro Moderato. 
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No. 8. 














these things and much more contribute to make the 
Allegro moderato a most characteristic and delightful 
movement. 

The quartett in D minor, which Schumann called the 
best of Schubert’s quartetts, is of a totally different stamp, 
and brings into prominence another side of his character. 
The composer starts up from his sweet dreaming, casts 
inquiring looks into the future, and ponders on the destiny 
of man. The opening bars of the first movement (No. 
10, @) are as impressive as the significant motive which 


No. 10. 
































begins Beethoven’s C minor symphony. But Schubert 
continues, as if frightened at his own boldness, repeating 
the question in a whisper (No. 10, 4), and breathing out 
his heart-sickness—that longing for deliverance out of. 
doubt and uncertainty—in long-drawn harmonious sighs 
(No. 10, c). The unrest which has taken possession of 
him increases more and more (No.' 10, @), till at last, 
with the grasp of madness, he seizes upon that first 
uestion, and hurls it forth in fierce despair. Only by 
egrees the tumult of wildly rushing thoughts that 
chase and cross each other abates, and the composer 
by an effort of the will throws off his tormentors, 
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and pursues careless themes which promise to be more 
pleasing. 


No. 11. 
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But the endeavour to escape from these harassing medi- 
tations is vain, they cast their dark shadows again and 
again over his imaginings. 

This movement unfolds before us a truly wonderful 
picture of soul-life. “ My musical productions,” says 
Schubert, “are the offspring of my understanding and 
my sorrow; those which sorrow alone has engendered 
appear to give least enjoyment to the world.” Perhaps 
here we have one of those works which owe their existence 
to sorrow alone. Schubert, to rise above the level of a 
composer of songs, and of a delineator of pastoral life, re- 

uired tobe stirred by some great love, some great mis- 
ortune. He himself tells us that “sorrow.sharpens the 
intellect and strengthens the heart ;” and who knows not 
that love by awakening the slumbering spark has made 
poets and heroes, has made the mean noble, the dull wise? 
Nowhere in his works, or letters, or life-story do we meet 


with traces of a passionate love; of his despondence and | } 


sorrews*Schubert has left us proofs enough on record. 
When* he tomposed this work the fabric of his nature 
must-have been shaken to the very foundation, for here 
one feels as if the deepest note of that beautiful musical 
instrument was sounded. ‘Bauernfeld, in his poem on 
Schubert’s death, says truly: “ Although poor in words, 
much went in and out through the gates of his heart,” 
and some of the entries in his diary, passages in his 
letters, and one poem, bear witness to the truth of these 
words.” 

The materials of the theme for the variations which 
form the second movement are taken from the composer’s 
song “ Death and the Maiden :”— 


No. 12. 
t-_, Andante con moto. 


an altered form, belong either to the music to which the 
words of Death are set— 
“ Gieb deine Hand, du schiin und zart Gebild ; 
Bin Freund, und komme nicht zu strafen. 


Sei gutes Muths! ich bin nicht wild, 
Sollst sanft in meinen Armen schlafen.”’ 


(‘ Give me thy hand, thou fair and fragile form ; 

I am thy friend, and come not nigh to punish thee. 

Be not afraid ! I am not fierce, 

Thou shalt sleep peacefully within my arms.” ) 
or to the instrumental introduction which points to them, 
and not to the music assigned to the frightened girl, who 
asks the dread visitor notto take her young life. A. Reiss- 
mann refers in connection with these variations toa passage 
in one of Schubert’s letters to his parents, wherein, speak- 
ing of his brother’s fear of death, he writes : “As if death 
were the worst that could befall us men, Could he but 
once behold these divine mountains and lakes, the con- 
templation of which threatens to oppress and annihilate 
us, he would not love this contemptible human life so 
much as not to deem it a great happiness to be again en- 
trusted for new life to the incomprehensible power of the 
earth.” I quote this passage not so much with the object 
of further illustrating the movement in question, which is 
hardly necessary, as to show Schubert’s depth and eleva- 
tion of thought, and to give a verbal utterance of the 
melancholy peculiar to him, of which he has given us so 
many musical expressions. Reissmann seems to me to 
lay too much stress on these variations. Surely the 
first movement is something more than an exposition of 
the contents of this one! He also seems to have missed 
the thought-connection with the other movements. How- 
ever, his remarks on the variations could not be improved, 
and shall be quoted literally : “The very first variation 
allures us with sweeter sounds than those of Death, and 
this allurement becomes still more urgent, and still more 
enraptures our senses, in the second, which brings the 
theme in the violoncello ; the third is almost maddening 
in its effect. The fourth (in G major) as well as the 
fifth (in G minor) seem as if they wished to allure us by 
opening an enchanting view into the beyond.” 

The boldness and strength of the scherzo is very im- 
pressive after the soft melancholy and bewitching sweet- 
ness of the variations; the trio, again, in which the 
principal motive— 

No. 13. 
































is derived from the second part of the theme (bars 8 and 
9), contrasting with the first half of the scherzo. 
The Presto whirls along in wild haste— 
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It is significant that the portions made use of, partly in 
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till the firm and solemn second subject— 


No. 35, 














affords a momentary rest in the turmoil, which anon 
begins again, the restless quavers being now bridled by 
the second subject, as a mind agitated by fear and doubt 
is steadied by a resolution. Very grand is the picturing 
of void desolation and hopeless abandonment, in the 
passage which precedes the return of the first subject :— 
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As one of the works which project conspicuously from 
among Schubert’s eighteen quartett compositions, I name 
his Op. 161, the quartett in G major. Although wholly 
differing in character from the two last-considered works, 
yet it is as much Schubert’s own, as much impregnated 
with his individuality, as they are. Indeed, it is the inde- 
pendent personality expressed in these three quartetts 
which raises them above the rest, among which no doubt 
there are some rich in beauty—as, for instance, those in 
E flat and E major, but all of which are more or less influ- 
enced by Mozart and Beethoven. In the A minor quartett, 
which exhales a delicious poetry of nature, Schubert tells 
us of the sweet calm of country life, and the serene enjoy- 
ment of the present; in the D minor quartett he rises 
above the little concerns of the every-day world, and 
directing his thoughts boldly towards futurity, soars aloft 
and tries to snatch a glimpse of eternity and the beyond. 
But if the G major quartett has nothing in common with 
these works, what then does the composer offer instead of 
the balmy breezes, the wild flowers, and the contented 
simplicity? what instead of the activity of thought, and 
aspirations of the soul? ‘There are moments in the life of 
man when more clearly than at any other time he re- 
cognises the hollowness of things mundane, and the in- 
scrutability of the enigmas of existence. To escape the 
questioning of the pitiless, devouring Sphinx, he flees to 
whatever place of refuge is open to him. The studio be- 
comes the artist’s hermitage, where he lives wrapt up in 
the contemplation of the one object of his affection—his 
art. The musician launches into the boundless ocean 
of musical abstraction, and floats amidst the incal- 
culable possibilities of concretes. The desire to fathom, 
conquer, master, exhaust this infinitude grows into an 
absorbing passion, increase of appetite growing by what 
it feeds on. In this asin that other abstraction, love, the 
individual loses himself, and finds himself again only by 
losing the abstraction. Mysticism, you say? This may be 





—There are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophies, more things dreamt of in 
our philosophies than they can give words to—let the 
reader make of it what he can. The quartett in G major, 
then, is the work of a refined nature, a peculiarly gifted 
musician, who here dreams a dream of sweet sounds; not 
so much expressing a concatenation of determined 
—— and portraying active states of feeling, as 
wandering among the possibilities of sweet melodious 
progressions, euphonious concords, and piquant combina- 
tions. All seems purposeless, listless, vague, and fitful as 
in a dream. It is less the thoughts than their presenta- 
tion and treatment which charm us. The sensuous ele- 
ment covers the spiritual with a luxuriant growth, or rather 
like a narcotic it lulls the latter into a sleep full of blissful 
dreams. We need not go far to find a confirmation of 
what I have said. Take the very beginning of the quartett, 
then the languid second subject, and note the cloying 
sweetness of its continuation. In the Amdante you find the 
same delicate charm, and even more than the same list- 
less playing with sounds; and so on through all the 
movements. Taking music as an art which has for its 
object “the support and exaltation of human life,” this 
work has, perhaps, not much merit ; taking music “as a 
mode of graceful recreation,” and “a resource for your 
time of rest,” its merit is considerable. The latter kind 
of art is no doubt inferior to the former, but by no means 
let us deny it the right of existence. It is very difficult 
to say where art ceases to “support and exalt.” Even 
purely formal art becomes elevating when it is the handi- 
work of a noble workman; for some at least of the 
moral qualities which distinguish him will become visible, 
as it were symbolically, in his work. 


(To be continued.) 








* CHOPIN: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By Dr. Junius Scuucut. 
i uthor’ ‘ssi A. AW. 
Translated from the German, pos y fe a permission, by W. 


(Continued from page 58.) 

Before further allusion to this branch of the subject, I 
must complete my account of his life. To return to it— 
he carried on and completed his musical studies with 
Professor Elsner, of the Conservatoire, a well-known and 
respected teacher, who gave him a thoroughly sound 
theoretical education ; and unremitting private study 
raised him to that lofty position in the company of 
artists where he now receives the homage of posterity. 
A craving for love also awoke in his boyhood, and a 
young girl with the beauty of a Madonna and a loving 
heart won his affection. A tender relation sprang up 
between them, which unfortunately never resulted in 
marriage. Chopin’s parting from his fatherland was also 
a separation from the girl he loved. She remained faith- 
ful to him, and faded in silent sorrow, like a blossom of 
the spring, until the grave claimed her as its own. In 
1830, the year of the revolution, Chopin left Warsaw to 
make a concert-tour through Germany, and after that 
departure he never returned to his own country. History 
makes no mention of his having taken any part in the 
Polish revolution which broke out on the 29th of 
November in that year. Enough that he became the 
animating spirit of the homeless exiles who found a 
refuge in Paris, translating into music the grief which 
rent their hearts for their lost fatherland. 

From Warsaw Chopin went to Vienna, where he 





* This article first appeared in the ‘‘Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,’ published 
by Kahnt, at Leipzig. 
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appeared at several concerts, but failed to move his 
audiences. The elegy-breathing boy of Poland was not 
in accord with the lively Viennese ; and it may be that 
the outbreak of the revolution had roused evil feelings, 
which threw a shadow over their society. Thus Chopin 
had to wander farther ere he won a laurel crown. His 
hopes now rested on London, which it was his purpose 
to visit—stopping, however, on his way to give two or 
three concerts at Paris. In the latter city he found a 
many-voiced echo in the breasts of his exiled compatriots, 
who were still mourning for their lost country. In 
Pleyel’s salon, the rendezvous of the aristocracy of mind 
and of birth, where the leading spirits of art and poetry 
met and conversed, his playing was greeted with 
enthusiastic acclamation ; and thus in a moment he 
stepped into the front rank of artists. His countrymen 
were proud of him, and strove to render his life so 
pleasant that nothing should draw him away from Paris. 
The exiled Poles had found for themselves a new home 
on the banks of the Seine ; and mutually endeavouring 
to make a strange land supply the place of that which 
had been lost by exile, they were drawn the more closely 
together by their tragic destiny. In the salons of Prince 
Czartoryski, Countess Potocka, Princesse de Beauveau, 
Countess Platen, Princesse Lubominski, and numerous 
other émigrés, Chopin was ever a welcome guest, and 
princely homage was there paid to his genius. It injured 
not his character; he remained unchanged, uniformly 
courteous and modest as an artist, frank and kind-hearted 
as a man. Chopin had no difficulty in gaining a liveli- 
hood by giving lessons; he was very soon in great 
request as a master, and his services met with munificent 
recompense, especially from his countrymen. All the 
European celebrities then in Paris used to meet in his 
salon, and a soirée there is thus described by Liszt :— 
“ Although he (Chopin) plainly avoided society, yet when 
he played the part of host in his own house, there was a 
singular charm about his hospitality. He seemed not to 
give special attention to particular guests, but equally 
polite and considerate to all, he nade each one feel free 
to do as he pleased. A tendency which he sometimes 
showed to act the misanthrope had to be strenuously 
resisted before he could be brought to open his doors 
and his piano, even to those who were entitled to claim 
it by warm and sincere friendship. More than one of us 
who were present on such occasions will doubtless recall 
their first impressions of those improvised soi7v¢ées which, 
notwithstanding Chopin’s resistance, took place at his 
house in the Chaussée d’Autin. His room was lit by a 
few wax candles ranged around the Pleyel pianoforte, 
whose muffled and silvery tones made it his special 
favourite; its easy touch enabled him to pour. forth 
sounds such as come from those ingeniously-constructed 
glass and water harmonicas, which are peculiar to 
romantic Germany. The dim candle-light revealed a 
comfortable and elegantly-furnished room, and the light 
which was concentrated round the pianoforte was thrown 
on to the ground. The image of Chopin’s beautiful oval 
countenance and silken locks reflected in a large mirror 
seemed to be, as it were, the portrait of a pianist and 
sympathising friend invited to be a perpetual listener 
to the stream of tones rising and falling as they flowed 
from the instrument, by which it occupied a constant 
position. Round the pianoforte clustered men of note ; 
amongst them was Heine, the dejected humourist, who 
heard, with all the interest of a compatriot, Chopin’s 
wondrous tales of the mysterious land, through whose 
lovely vales he too had in fancy often wandered. In 
tones, without spoken words, Chopin and Heine could 


melodies to the poet’s whispered questions about those 
untravelled regions. Sitting at Heine’s side, on the 
evening of which we are speaking, was Meyerbeer, on 
whom the language of eulogy has long been exhausted. 
That creator of Cyclopean harmonies spent hours with 
Chopin, following with rapture the details of those 
arabesques which shrouded Chopin’s thoughts like a 
transparent veil. A little further off sat Adolphe Nourrit, 
the noble artist, passionate yet ascetic—the modest 
servant and enthusiastic votary of art, which he recognised 
and contemplated in its manifold revelations as a sacred 
tabernacle, ‘ whose beauty is the light of truth.’ Ferdinand 
Hiller (at whose house we often met) was also there. 
So too was Eugene Delacroix, but silent and seemingly 
unconscious of the phantoms that filled the air, and whose 
very rustling we could almost believe that we heard. 
The aged Niemcewiez, apparently the nearest of all 
that company to the grave, was an eager listener to the 
historical songs which Chopin for him transformed into 
dramatic representations; and so closely did they 
correspond with the text of the popular verses of the 
Polish bards, that the clangiof arms, the songs of 
victory, the festive hymns, the wailing of prisoners, and 
ballads about fallen warriors were made by him vividly 
real. To the old man a long series of glorious deeds 
seemed enacted again ; for him a line of victorious kings 
and hetmans rose from their graves; for him the 
present became a dream, and the past a reality, so full 
of life were those fancy-painted musical-pictures. Apart 
from the rest, against the dim light of the candles, might 
be seen the immovable silhouette of the gloomy and 
silent Mickiewicz ; to this Dante of the north the bread 
of exile was bitter, its path steep and toilsome. And 
reposing in an arm-chair, her elbow resting on its arm, 
was the graceful figure of Madame George Sand, absorbed 
in eager attention.” 

Thus does Liszt bring before us the celebrities as- 
sembled on those evenings to listen to the wonderful 
creations that poured forth from the very soul of the 
enthusiastic young Pole. Paris was then the centre to 
which the greatest minds in art and-science were mag- 
netically drawn; and filled with mutual attractions for 
one another, their intercourse was most friendly. The 
gathering was essentially cosmopolitan ; homeless Poles, 
exiled Germans, Italians, men and women of every 
civilised nation, who in this intellectual society forgot 
their lost homes. How greatly such interchanges of 
ideas stimulate true poets, thinkers and artists to 
mental production, is known only to those in whom a 
similar experience has evoked creative activity, Ex- 
cept for these meetings, Chopin lived a solitary and 
retired life, devoted to his beloved art. More of his time, 
indeed, was spent in composition, and in giving lessons, 
than was good for his delicate constitution, and his 
slender health was further undermined by habitual 
thoughts of death, in which he found a melancholy 
pleasure. 

One of the chief incidents of his life was his acquaint- 
ance in 1836 with the celebrated novelist, George Sand. 
Drawn to him by his music and by his reputation, she 
continually sought his society. Her enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the young artist soon gave place to a passionate 
love, which after some reserve was reciprocated by Chopin 
with even greater fulness. But too soon—within a Jew 
years—the happiness of their love was utterly wrecked 
by an illness which came upon Chopin. Never in this 
world, as Chopin was now about to learn, does happiness 
endure, or is there a cup of joy without bitterness! A 
pulmonary complaint attacked the young and delicate 
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in the south. The island of Majorca, with its warm 
climate and soft refreshing sea-air, seemed to be the most 
suitable place for the invalid ; and Chopin, though so ill 
as to be unable to walk, at once determined to go there ; 
and George Sand was only too happy to be allowed to 
accompany and nurse her loved friend. His acquaint- 
ances despaired of his recovery, and resigned themselves 
to the thought of a final separation; yet Chopin re- 
covered. This lonely retreat, washed by the blue waves 
of the Mediterranean, and shaded by citron groves, was 
in complete accord with his mood of thought and feeling. 
There he breathed a soft balmy air; there he was care- 
fully tended by his devoted companion. “Was it the 
climate,” writes Liszt, “which called him back to life? 
Was he not rather bound to life by the most potent 
fascination which life can offer? It may be that the very 
desire to live contributed to his recovery, for who can 
determine where the power of the will over the body 
ends?” Madame Sand never left the couch of her sick 
friend, and nursed him with such love and care that she 
was to Chopin as an angel sent from heaven to summon 
him back to life. When he could again rise from his 
bed, they roamed together through the Elysian fields of 
this Garden of Eden, and revelled in happiness of such 
intensity as mortals seldom know. The memory of those 
blissful days never faded from Chopin’s heart ; but Fate, 
while shedding those rosy rays on his life, intended to 
consume it later with the- bitterest grief. 

Refreshed and strengthened Chopin returned to Paris 
to resume his wonted activity. Filled with the deep im- 
pressions made by exquisite scenery, and re-invigorated by 
love’s influences, his imagination now unfolded itself in 
Jnany new andrich ideas. He composed very many works, 
both large and small, and he never wanted pupils. His 
fragile health was thus again overtaxed. The only recrea- 
tion he allowed himself was a short sojourn in the country 
each summer, when he spent some weeks on the Rohant 
estate ; but even there his labours continued, and he 
never failed to bring back several compositions as the 
fruit of his stay. The excitement of composing works 
which were the product of a deeply-moved soul, and 
written in his very heart’s blood, necessarily affected his 
delicate constitution, and greatly weakened his strength. 
No wonder, then, that his old symptoms reappeared in a 
few years ; and though the spark of life was long pre- 
served by the skill of a good physician, it was impossible 
to prevent the increase of his malady. In the winter of 
1846-7, so much worse had he become that he could not 
ascend a staircase without danger of suffocation. His 
friends again feared for his life, but once more he 
recovered, though only for a short span. An event now, 
unhappily, occurred, which bore heavily on him—namely, 
the rupture of his friendship with Madame George Sand. 
Before her tender affection had enchained him, his 
antipathy towards her fad been great—the warning 
evidently of his good genius. Thus inwardly repelled, 
he at first avoided her as an evil spirit, but in a pliant 
hour he yielded to her allurements, and though on one 
occasion she saved his life and enriched it for many years, 
she was destined to be the angel of death to hasten his 
departure from this world. To have had the honour of 
being called Chopin’s friend, and to have long enjoyed 
his intimacy, sufficed for Madame Sand. _In sickness he 
lost his charm for her; she became careless and in- 
different towards him; and the rupture was complete. 
While she consoled herself with the sympathy of new 
friends, grief wore him away. Henceforth one painful 
emotion—sorrow for his lost love—absorbed his whole 
soul. No tie now remained to bind him to earth, and he 
longed for death as the sole deliverance from unspeakable 





torture. _ Bodily sufferings he had borne for years with 
patient resignation, but to mental anguish he was doomed 
to succumb. To the heart-broken man life is worthless ; 
to waste in sorrow, to weep the tears of bitterness is his 
only consolation. 

Liszt relates, as an eye-witness, that at this crisis 
Chopin was always speaking of Madame Sand. His 
eyes swam with tears at the mention of her name. 
Steadfastly patient and gentle, he surrendered himself 
to the embittered recollections of past days, which 
rose before him stripped of their aureole. Baffling 
the tact and skill with which his friends endeavoured to 
turn the conversation, he ever brought it back to the 
same subject, seemingly striving to destroy his life by 
the very means which had once prolonged it—to suffocate 
his grief by the deadliness of the poison. To feel himself 
trembling on the verge of dissolution, while contemplating 
the disappointment of his brightest hopes, was his deepest 
enjoyment. Vain was every effort to divert his attention 
from this channel ; to it he would ceaselessly return ; and 
even if his tongue was silent, his thoughts and dreams 
continued to run in their single groove. And he frequently 
exclaimed that the rupture of a friendship of such long 
standing would bring him to the grave. On his bed of 
sickness Chopin was attended day and night with un- 
remitting care by a most faithful pupil, named Gutmann, 
who had been devoted to him for years, and to whom his 
entire confidence was given. So much had his aspect 
changed, that it would have been difficult to recognise 
him. But notwithstanding the severity of his bodily and 
mental sufferings, the early spring lighted a ray of hope 
in the hearts of his anxious friends, and he rallied for a time. 
He could not, however, be induced to resort to his usual 
summer abode in the country. Unable to tear himself 
away from the scene of his sorrow, he remained in Paris, 
and consequently the winter of 1847-8 was marked by a 
series of alternate relapses and rallies. But returning 
spring again renewed so much the vigour of his shattered 
constitution, that he began to think seriously of his long- 
meditated journey to England. Enlivened by this inten 
tion, he soon felt himself strong enough to undertake the 
journey, and at length actually prepared to start for the 
city to which his wishes had long pointed. If there was 
danger to his feeble health in the journey to London, the 
change had, nevertheless, the good effect of diverting 
his attention from the one painful subject on which it had 
constantly dwelt. The man who remains on the scene of 
his grief recovers not ; for grief, like a plant, continually 
draws fresh nourishment from the soil in which it is 
planted. To him who has lost his most precious treasure, 
how bleak is the world, and how dreary his heart! 
And thus it was with Chopin when he left Paris. Before 
his departure he gave a farewell concert in Pleyel’s salon, 
when his unutterable anguish was expressed in heart- 
rending tones that moved his hearers to the deepest 
sympathy. All felt sure that they had heard him for the 
last time, and the presentiment was, alas! but too true. 

(To be continued.) 








BEETHOVEN 
DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the many biographies and bio- 
graphical sketches of Beethoven which have been put 
forth, it has often with justice been asserted that we 
possess none that can be regarded as thoroughly satis- 
factory or complete, and that we cannot look forward 
to possessing one until the completion of Mr. Thayer’s 
work, two volumes of which have as yet only 
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issued, and which at present, therefore, cannot by. an 
means be regarded as exhaustive. Herr Ludwig Nohl, 
among others, some years ago, commenced a “ Life of 
Beethoven,” of which two volumes have been issued. 
As a sequel to these, and his published collection of 
Beethoven’s letters, it seems to us to have been a happy 
thought which prompted him to collect in a single 
volume* as much as seemed worth reading of the 
writings of Beethoven’s. contemporaries, which were 
accessible to him. As he did with his collection of 
Beethoven’s letters—a fact altogether ignored in Messrs. 
Longman’s edition of Lady Wallace’s translation of them 
—so again he has dedicated this his latest work to 
Richard Wagner, “the Master of Masters,”—and not 
without good reason, seeing that probably no one has 
more thoroughly understood Beethoven than Wagner 
has done—as may be instanced from his pamphlet, “ Beet- 
hoven,” published as a homage on the celebration of 
the centenary of his death, and because from a letter, 
dated Paris, May 7, 1841, it appears that Wagner himself 
at one time entertained the idea of writing a life of 
Beethoven. The appropriateness of the dedication seems 
the more to be commended from the coincidence that 
in early life no two masters have been so misunderstood 
by their contemporaries, and in their maturity none so 
fanatically sought after. Still, though Beethoven had to 
run the gauntlet of his critics, he never met with such 
active opposition and scurrilous abuse as his great suc- 
cessor has happily survived. His trials arose from the 
force of circumstances rather than from the machinations 
of his enemies. Herr Nohl’s dedication of his book to 
Wagner further suggests not only a. comparison of the 
achievements of these two great masters, the younger 
of whom may be said to have done for the opera what 
the elder did for the symphony, but also an examination 
into the difference of manner of the criticism which each 
has evoked. This might profitably form the substance 
of a future essay: for the present we have to confine our 
remarks to Herr Nohl’s book. 

In thus bringing together in a single volume what may 
be regarded as the most trustworthy of the accounts 
of Beethoven’s contemporaries respecting the master’s 
life, it manifestly has not been the compiler’s aim to 
advance matter that is absolutely new. Still, on account 
of the variety of sources drawn upon, we cannot but 
think that even the best versed student of Beethoven’s 
life will find therein much that he has not met with 
before. As far as possible, the notices here collected 
have been arranged in chronological order, so that the 
book which they constitute may, to some extent, be fairly 
regarded as a sort of running commentary upon Beet- 
hoven’s life from the time of his early youth to the grave. 
Its general scope may therefore be described as advanc- 
ing many particulars concerning the master’s personal 
appearance, character, disposition, education, mode of life, 
religion, method of working, pianoforte playing, opinions 
upon art and artists, compositions, deafness, last illness, &c. 
It further introduces us to a vast number of persons with 
whom the master came into frequent contact. Among the 
most important of the large number of writers who have 
been laid under contribution may be enumerated Karl 
Czerny, J. von Seyfried, J. F. Reichardt, Moscheles, Spohr, 
Zelter,W. C, Miiller, F, Rochlitz, Grillparzer, J. A. Stumpff, 
L. Rellstab, and others less known to fame in the literary 
world, From the rich fund of anecdote which this book 
offers, we cannot but think that it will prove as welcome to 
the general reader, as it will be found useful for reference 





* * Beethoven: Nach den Schilderungen seiner Zeitgenossen,” von Lud- 
wig Nohl, Stuttgart: Verlag der J, G. Cotta’schen Buchhandlung. 





by the student of Beethoven’s life and career. It is one, 
too, which can hardly escape the hands of English 
translators, though the compiler, unreasonably as it 
appears to us, claims the right of its reproduction in 
part, or in whole, 
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MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LerPzic, Agril, 1877. 
WirTH the Easter holidays our musical season has come to an 
end. We have still to notice the last two subscription concerts, 
and the Chamber-music Soirée, as well as the performances of 
sacred music, which regularly take place at our principal 
churches during Passion-week. 

The twentieth Gewandhaus Concert commenced with Haydn’s 
well-known symphony in §£ flat, which, as well as the other 
orchestral works, ‘‘ Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt,” by 
Mendelssohn, and an entr’acte from Cherubini’s Jedea, per- 
formed on the same evening, was rendered to perfection. 
The last-named piece is one of the grandest orchestral works by 
Cherubini. In the opera it forms an instrumental movement 
complete initself. Cherubini calls it ‘‘ Introduction to the Third 
Act,” yet it is not directly connected with the aria of Medea 
that follows. Moreover, the introduction ends in D minor, 
whilst the following aria begins in E flat major. We cannot 
understand why this ingenious instrumental movement is ex- 
cluded from the programmes of orchestral concerts, which 
frequently contain the overtures to Cherubini’s operas. It 
certainly deserves to be rescued from unmerited oblivion. 
Equally interesting was the performance of Mozart’s c minor 
concerto, by Capellmeister Reinecke, on the same evening, 
This fine concerto is also much neglected by the pianists of the 
day. We occasionally hear Mozart’s D minor, D major, and 
sometimes his B flat major concerto; but, although the C minor 
concerto is among the finest of Mozart’s compositions, we have 
not heard it for the last quarter of a century by any pianist of 
note. Reinecke played it in the most perfect and artistic 
manner. His second performance was a ‘‘Concertstiick ” 
(Op. 33) of his own, which, though now over thirty years 
old, has lost none of its freshness. The vocal works consisted 
of the aria, ‘‘Horch auf der muntern Vdégel’ Lied,” from 
Handel’s oshua, and songs by Haydn, . Reinecke, and 
Schubert ; they were interpreted by Mme. Schimon-Regan, 
in her fine and artistic manner. 

The twenty-first and last Gewandhaus Concert opened with 
Weber’s Fudel overture. This comparatively feeble work of 
the celebrated master was played again on the 22nd of March 
—the birthday of the Emperor William—and certainly con- 
trasted unfavourably with the other orchestral pieces of the 
evening, the prelude to the fifth act of Reinecke’s opera, 
King Manfred, and Beethoven’s overture, ‘*Zur Weihe des 
Hauses,” a cavatina from his string — (Op. 130), and the 
A major symphony. The celebrated violinist, Leopold Auer, 
played Vieuxtemps’ fifth concerto, two shorter pieces with piano 
accompaniment, the primo part in the cavatina, and added a 
transcription (for violin with piano accompaniment) of one of 
Schubert’s short piano ‘pieces. The public honoured our ex- 
cellent orchestra at the end of the.concert by calling enthusias- 
tically for the conductor—Reinecke. 

The last Chamber-music Concert produced as a novelty a 
trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, by Richard Kleinmichel, 
which pleased neither the public nor the critics. Herr Klein- 
michel played the pianoforte part himself; Concertmeister 
Schradiek took the violin part, and Herr Schroeder the 
violoncello. Besides this, Haydn’s G major quartett and 
Beethoven’s c major quintett (Op. 29) were heard. 

The Leipzig Vocal Academy performed Mendelssohn’s oratorio, 
Elijah, inthe St. Thomas’ Church. The present musical director 
of this institute is Herr Alfred Richter, son of the well-known 
St. Thomas’ Cantor, Prof. E. F. Richter. This young and 
talented musician has, during the short time he has held this 
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position, much improved the chorus. The’ performance of 
£ilijah proved the efficiency of the members of the Academy, 
as well as the excellence and energy of the conductor. 

On Palm Sunday the Riedel’sche-Verein gave a performance 
of sacred choruses and arias in the St. Nicholas’ Church, which, 
together with the Good Friday performance of Bach’s ‘‘St. 
Matthew’s Passion,” and the first performance.of a posthumous 
Requiem: by Schumann, and a chorus by Johannes Brahms, 
we were unable to attend. 


The Opera is about to bring forward Gluck’s Armida, 
Wagner's Meistersinger and Rienzi. We hope this fair com- 
mencement will lead to a hearing of Tristan und Isolde, or one 
of Wagner’s later musical dramas, 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, April 12th, 1877. 


THE climax of our, concert-season has been the appearance of 
Liszt, who visited Vienna to perform for the benefit of the 
Beethoven Monument Fund. The desire to hear him was so 
great that the proposed single evening did not suffice. The 
great rehearsal was therefore regarded as a soi-disant concert, to 
which admission was only to be gained by payment. But even 
then the great Music-hall of the Musikverein was too small, conse- 
quently another rehearsal was instituted, and both were crowded 
with an elegant audience. Liszt played then on three evenings 
successively, and manifested again that magnetic attraction which 
has so often been admired. His performance was wonderful ; 
particularly his phrasing, his singing on the piano, his incompar- 
able touch have lost nothing of their charm; but it cannot be 
denied that, owing to his age, he has lost some of his former 
vigour and fire. The programme consisted of the march and 
chorus from Xuinen von Athen, three of the Scotch songs 
(sung by Frau Gomperz-Bettelheim, and pera wea Liszt), 
the concerto in E flat, the great aria from /idelio (Frau Wilt), and 
the fantasia with chorus. Herbeck was the conductor. The 
enthusiasm which Liszt excited also found its echo outside, the 
great master being honoured with the great golden Salvator 
medal, the highest civil distinction Vienna can offer. 

The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde finished their concert 
activity with a performance of Mozart’s Reguiem in Passion-week, 
This great master-work glistened in eternal vigour and sublimity ; 
the performance, conducted hy Herbeck, was one never to be 
forgotten. 

The Philharmonic closed its cyclus of concerts (the eighth) with 
a symphony by Haydn—one of the English set—Liszt’s piano 
concerto in A, and Beethoven’s symphony, No. 8. Herr Max 
Pinner, a pupil of Liszt, performed the concerto, displaying 
highly-cultivated mechanical powers, a light and_ brilliant 
touch, and decision of accent and rhythm; he was honoured 
with much applause, though the concerto itself is not so gene- 
rally liked as that in E flat by the same composer. 

In the third concert of the Singakademie we heard some new 
choruses (some @ cafella, some with piano accompaniment) by 
Mendelssohn (‘* Aus tiefer Noth schrei ich zu dir,” Kirchen- 
musik, Op. 23, No. 1), by Taubert (“ Konig von Thule’), Niels 
W. Gade (“‘ bilder des Jahres”), and by Engelsberg. Schu- 
mann’s ‘* Hochlandbursch ” was, as usual, encored. Beethoven’s 
fantasia, Op. 77, and a sonata fur violoncello by Brahms, were 
nicely performed by Frl. Gabriele Joél (the violoncello by 
Kummer). This concert took place in the smaller room of the 
Musikverein, at the same time that another concert was bei 
given in the great hall by the artists Sarasate and Door (violin 
and piano); with which they finished their concert-tour through 
the Austrian ‘provinces. Both, whom we have often praised, 
earned again a most enthusiastic reception. Their programme 
included Beethoven’s violin concerto, a piano concerto in G 
minor by Saint-Saéns, a suite for violin by Raff, a Hungarian 
Fantasia by Liszt, and a fantasia on Gounod’s Saust by 
Sarasate. 

Another pair of eminent artists—M™M., Sauret and Pinner, both 








already mentioned—gave two concerts in Bésendorfer’s small 
music-room. Having been heard before, each alone, the result 
could not be doubtful. It was only astonishing to see that the 
public in general was not yet tired by the inundation of concerts 
and piano recitals, with which we have been “ blessed” this 
season, 

To pass over tothe Hofoper, I must again begin with concerts. 
There was a so-called Academy commanded by the Emperor for 
the benefit of the Franz Josef Stiftung. The auditory showed 
all classes rich or high-placed, whereas the programme—by no 
means complimentary to the elegant hearers attracted—was a 
pony, pe et which shows that Vienna does not always adhere 
to the classical groove. There was the overture to Athaha; , 
‘*Vineta,” by Abt, and ‘‘ Stindchen,” by Schubert, performed 
by the Wiener Mannergesang-Verein (the solo sung by Frau 
Gomperz-Bettelheim) ; “ Das tibelgehiitete Madchen,” a comic 
ballet ; Otello, by Shakespeare (third act), performed by Italian 
actors, the famous Sig. Salvini as Otello; airs, sung by Sgra. 
Trébelli, Frau Wilt, Sig. Nicolini, and Sgra. Patti ; and a Gele- 
genheits-Posse, in which Frau Gabillon, from the Burgtheater, 
and the first actors from the Carltheater (Fri. Gallmeyer, Herren 
Knaack, Matras, Blasel, &c.) were engaged. What a putting 
together ! But—‘‘ der Zweck heiligt die Mittel”—the result was 
14,000 florins income! The following evening we heard on the 
same stage the Wadhtire; the day after, the 9th Symphony ; and 
the next day, Fidelio ; the two last-named performances given for 
the benefit of the Pensionsfond of the Hoftheater, and Fidelio 
particularly on the commemoration (‘‘ Am Vorabend” as it was 
announced !) of the fiftieth anniversary of Beethoven’s death (26th 
March, 1827). The symphony and Fidelio found, however, an 
empty house. Empty on such an occasion! For thesymphony 
the orchestra was placed on the stage, an arrangement which 
again proved a failure. Never was the great work performed 
under such unfavourable circumstances ; the musicians being 
over and above tired, having executed their last Philharmonic 
concert the same day in the forenoon. The evening commenced 
with the overture, scherzo, and notturno from 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream (instead of the proposed finale of Gotterdim- 
merung, which could not be performed, Frau Materna being in- 
disposed),.and with “‘ Siegfried’s Tod” from the same musical 
drama (Herr Labatt as Siegfried). The performance of Fidelio 
was only made possible by the help of Frau Dustmann, who was 
invited to sing as Gast. The adagio from Beethoven’s trio in 
B flat, instrumented by Liszt, and a prologue (the stage showing 
the bust of Beethoven, surrounded by tropical plants), preceded 
the opera. 


The Italians have performed Za Traviata, Semiramide, 
Romeo e Giulietta, 11 Trovatore, Jl Barbiere di Siviglia, 
Linda di Chamounix. The réle of Rosina showed Si atti 
as usual in her glory ; Sig. Zucchini (Bartolo) was welcomed as 
an old favourite ; Sig. Nicolini (Almaviva) was not fit for his 
réle; Sig. Strozzi (Figaro) was tolerable. Romeo (with Patti 
and Nicolini) was given only once, the performance being 
somewhat weak. Semiramide, not performed for years in 
Vienna, could not take root at the present day ; Sigra. Patti did 
not seem charmed with her ré/z, for which her personality is not 
adequate. Sigra. Trebelli made a very favourable début as 
Arsaces, and gained further favour as Azucena. In Linda, 
performed yesterday, Sig. Zucchini made his rentrée, but as he 
was hoarse, the whole opera suffered. Only the ladies Patti 
and Trebelli knew how to help on the performance. A valse, 
entitled ‘* Diva,” by Visetti, sung by Sigra: Patti at the end of 
the opera, was a very poor whim-wham with notes. On the 
other evenings our own singers were employed. The Walkiire 
has passed its seventh evening, and it is said that the Hofoper 
has acquired meantime the right to perform the whole Videlun- 
genring, Kapellmeister Richter and Frau Materna are leaving 
Vienna in a few days for London, to co-operate in Wagner’s 
concert-cyclus. 


Operas performed from March 12th to April 12th :— Walkiir 
(five times), Semiramide (twice, in Italian), Romeo ¢ Giulictia (in 
Italian), // Trovatore (twice, in Italian), Fidelio, Lohengrin, 
Tell, Il Barbiere di Siviglia (twice), Die weisse Dame, La 
Traviata (in Italian), Die Afrikanerin, Die Stumme ven Portici, 
Linda di Chamounizx (in Italian), 
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Nero. Oper in vier Acten von ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 
Vollistandiger Clavierauszug mit Text vom Componisten. 
Leipzig : holf Senff. 

BEGINNING with the Zower of Badcl, it was Rubinstein’s 

intention to compose a long series of ‘‘Biblical Operas,” 

including Saul, David, The Maccabees, &c. From an article by 
the late Dr. Mosenthal, one of his librettists, a translation of 
of which recently appeared in our columns, we learn that 
e was led to this exclusive treatment of Jewish subjects by the 
offence which he felt, both as musician and Jew, at Wagner’s 
pamphlet, ‘Judaism in Music.” Whatever may have been 
the feelings which have instigated Rubinstein to his choice of 
subjects for his ‘‘ Biblical Operas,” there is no denying that the 
number and pretension of the works in almost every class 
that he has put forth place him in the foremost rank of living 
composers who should not be passed over in silence or without 
examination. We have, therefore, expended no little pains 
in trying to arrive at a just estimate of the worth of his latest 
and still unperformed ae 

The libretto, of which M. Jules Barbier is the author, is one 
of the grandest proportions. But though rich in incident and 
striking situations, it cannot be said to be free from the 
complexities, a and anachronisms which we are wont 
to associate with the conventional type of operas. A notion 
of its general scope and character will perhaps best be gained 
by rapidly following its course of action. 

The scene is laid at Rome, A.D. 59—68. The opera opens 
with a féte in the house of Epicharis, priestess. of Venus, in 
which, as the curtain rises, an immense assemblage of men and 
women is descried. Ina chorus in praise of Venus, the guests 
invite each other to indulge in the transports of love which the 
occasion offers them. Epicharis, accompanied by female slaves, 
is one of the last to enter. All press forward to welcome her, 
and to receive her greetings. A long conversation follows, in 
which Vindex, Prince of Aquitania; Terpander, a citharist ; 
Saccus, a poet, and others take part, and from which we learn 
that there is a conspiracy on foot to bring about a better state of 
things than existed under Nero’s rule. Epicharis reproves the 
conspirators for their talk, and reminds them that they have met 
together to enjoy the sweets of love, and wine, and song. 
Thereupon follows a repetition of the -first chorus ; at the close 
of which Epicharis, accompanied by guests and courtesans, 
enters the 7Zriclinium (supper-room), and Vindex, left alone, 
laments Rome’s fallen state. To him enters Chrysa hurriedly, 
and implores his protection from 4 band of drunken men, who, 
coming up with her in the street on her way home, had offered 
her insult, thrown her servant into the Tiber, and, she says, are 
close in pursuit. In behalf of her mother, from whom fate has 
for long separated her, she has been to fulfila vow. ‘‘ In Vesta’s 
Temple?” .asks Vindex. ‘‘ No,” she replies, significantly, ‘‘in 
that of another God.” She confides to Vindex that she has been 


‘ brought up apart from her mother, who has been in the habit 


of visiting her in secret, and by night. Her mother’s name she 
has never heard; that she loves her dearly is all she knows, 
Vindex, whose compassion is aroused, and who soon becomes 
enamoured of her, agrees to escort her home from the place of 
danger in which she has unwittingly taken refuge. A noise 
is heard in the street without, and he has just time to secrete her, 
when her pursuers rush in and command a search to be made 
for her. Epicharis now reappears upon the scene, remonstrates 
with the intruders, and denying all knowledge of her of whom 
they are in search, threatens to denotince them to the emperor, 
At this they laugh ; and, unmasking, Nero and his followers— 
his abettors of evil by night and his c/acgueurs by day—reveal 
themselves. Vindex opposes their search for the maiden, and 
by way of an amicable arrangement, Saccus proposes an im- 
— marriage between Nero and Chrysa, to which the 
ormer willingly accedes. On Vindex objecting, Nero offers to 
make a compa%t with him, that if the maiden be unknown to 
Epicharis, ma shall be his, but if known to her, Nero’s, To 
this they agree ; and on Chrysa being brought forward, she is 
at once recognised as the daughter of Epicharis. Chrysa, 
astonished at beholding her mother, interrogates her as to who 





and what she is. Epicharis, on her part, implores the by- 
standers to keep silence, and tries to calm Chrysa’s horror at 
the idea of becoming Nero’s bride, by promising that she will 
find a means to rescue her. Now follows the ceremony of be- 
trothal, which affords an opportunity for the introduction of 
more choral music, a ballet, and a song for Vindex in praise of 
Hymen. As the bridal procession is passing out, Chrysa clasps 
her hands to her heart, apparently in pain, and with a shriek 
falls into her mother’s arms. ‘‘She is dying!” cry the by- 
standers. ‘‘ Whataffrights you?” replies Epicharis, and turning 
to Nero, exclaims, ‘‘ She dies, poisoned by my hand; 1 would 
rather see her here dead than alive in thy arms.” General 
consternation closes the scene. 

At the beginning of Act II., Poppzea, the wife of Otho, but 
beloved by Nero, is seen in an apartment in the royal palace, 
surrounded by her ladies-in-waiting, who sing a chorus in praise 
of her beauty. Her toilet ended, and on Balbillus, an astrologer, 
entering, she signifies to them to —— Mistrustful of Nero, 
and jealous of Chrysa, she hears with relief that Chrysa is dead, 
and that Nero has turned his rage against Vindex. This inter- 
view is brought to a close by the entrance of Nero, in a long 
conversation with whom we discern Poppzea’s jealousy not onl 
of Agrippina, Nero’s mother, but also of Octavia, the wife 
whom he had repudiated. News is brought of Octavia’s death, 
at having been the cause of which Poppza expresses her re- 
morse, and Nero tries to comfort her, and asks her to share his 
throne. Sevirus and Saccus, followed by a large company of 

riests, senators, and women, now enter and sing Nero’s praises. 

issing Piso, Rufus, and ‘lhraseas from among them, Nero 
adjudges them worthy of death, and in his rage vows the 
destruction of Rome. Terpander now approaclies, bringing a 
present to Poppza from Agrippina. Nero calls upon Terpander 
for a song, but on second thoughts determines that he will sing 
one himself. A lyre is fetched by a slave ; he begins, and the 
company call out for silence while Nero sings a melancholy 
strain, the sentiment of which the chorus re-echoes. As Thraseas 
now appears in the gallery, the chorus call out to him not to 
interrupt Nero’s singing. Nero, turning to him, asks if he will 
stop and listen to his singing. On his declining to do so, he 
beckons to the guards to remove him, and condemns him to 
death. Nero continues his song; an aged Christian, soon 
followed by Vindex, appears; and both are condemned to 
death by Nero. In behalf of the latter Poppza intercedes, 
Epicharis too, entering, begs that Chrysa, who, to the astonish- 
ment of all, she asserts is alive (it having been but a sleeping 

otion and not poison that she gave her), may be restored to 

er. Nero asserts his determination to find her, and spurning 
both Epicharis and Vindex, goes forth with Terpander to seek 
her in the Temple of Evander, to an open space in front of 
which the scene now changes. Here the conspirators are seen, 
bemoaning the deaths of their companions, and wondering 
whose turn it will be to suffer next. A crowd collects and sings 
the praises of Nero. On a Christian passing and shaking his 
fist at the temple, they threaten him with death. Epicharis 
and Vindex enter a house close by the temple. The crowd 
continue their singing ; a noise is heard in the distance, and a 
carriage full of jugglers and musicians approaches; a ballet, 
consisting of a warlike dance, and a combat between the jugglers 
and warriors for possession of a party of Bacchantes, in which 
the warriors are victorious, is here introduced. Trumpets are 
heard, and a procession of lictors, soldiers, centurians, pri- 
torians, &c., in the midst of which are seen wild beasts in 
cages, coming upon the scene, adds to the crowd. Nero in his 
chariot, surrounded by senators and lictors, brings up the rear. 
As he alights, the people applaud. At the same time Agrippina 
descends from a palanquin and throws herself at Nero’s feet, as 
if about to make a request. On her mentioning Chrysa, Nero 
turns to the populace and bids them love his mother as he loves 
her, and celebrate Circensian games in her honour, at the idea of 
which there is a general ebullition of joy. As Nero and Agrippina, 
amid the singing of priests, enter the temple, Poppzea, Epicharis, 
and Vindex appear upon the scene, and on hearing from Poppxa 
that Agrippina has taken charge of Chrysa, sing a trio in 
defiance of Nero, at the close of which Nero appears on the 
steps of the temple, and proclaims himself God, whereat the 
bystanders give vent to their different sentiments, those of 
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Poppa, Epicharis, and Vindex being, of course, diametrically 
opposed to those of the priests and the people, who redouble 
their shouts of ‘‘ Hail, Nero, Emperor and God !” 

Act IJ. opens in the house of Epicharis. Vindex, listening 
to cheerfig in the distance, stands at the entrance and laments 
the deaths of those Nero has murdered. While musing on his 
love for Chrysa, and how he shall save her, a herald is heard 
proclaiming Nero’s decree that none shall leave Rome. Chrysa 
now enters, and hearing of Agrippina’s death, in fear bewails 
her own probable fate, and prays for her mother. Vindex tries 
to comfort her, and declares his love for her. She acknowledges 
that it is returned, but confesses herself a Christian. Then 
follows a scene—almost the counterpart of one in Handel’s 

heodora—in which Chrysa tries to convert Vindex to the 
faith, and he from love for her is ready to swear all things. 
Epicharis, who has escaped from Nero, after having suffered 
torture rather than disclose Chrysa’s whereabouts, now enters, 
and the three in a trio give expression to their wishes to leave 
the city. Vindex alone departs, leaving mother and daughter alone 
to talk over the declaration of love he has made. Nero bursts in 
upon the two women, and, hoarsely laughing, triumphs in his 
discovery of Chrysa’s hiding-place. He claims Chrysa as his 
bride, and offers her his throne; but she, preferring his rage 
to his love, persistently repulses him. Nero’s rage knows no 
bounds, and he vows vengeance against the two women, 
swearing that he will bind Chrysa to his chariot as a captive 
taken in war. As Nero commands her to follow him, and 
calls to his guards, Poppa suddenly appears at the door, and 
dares him to touch Chrysa, adding that though he may have 
his soldiers, she has more, and with them Vindex, who has thus 
aided her to frustrate his plans. Saccus enters with news that 
Rome is on fire, and the shouts of the people crying, *‘ Death to 
the Christians!” are heard from without. Nero, taking Poppza 
by the hand, and followed by Saccus, goes out to view the 
spectacle, and the scene changes to an open square, from which 
there is a view of the greater part of the city, which is seen to 
be in flames. The people in their fright run hither and thither ; 
Nero, with Poppzea and his attendants, is seen on the Tower of 
Mzcenas ; he calls for a lyre, and sings a ghastly song about 
the burning of Troy. The uproar increases ; Nero calls out to 
the people to slay the Christians. Catching sight of Chrysa, he 
descends from the tower, and is on the point of seizing hold of 
her, when she cries out before all that she is a Christian, and on 
Poppza confirming her in her assertion, is trampled to death 
by the crowd. Epicharis laments over the corpse of Chrysa, 
and Vindex swears to Nero that he will avenge her death and 
the destruction of Rome which he has brought about. As the 
flames draw nearer and nearer, Nero and the people flee for 
safety. Epicharis is left alone with Chrysa’s corpse ; the roof 
of the burning house, on the steps of which she has placed 
herself, falls in, and both are buried in the ruins. 

The concluding act opens with another street-scene. Nero’s 
flight is proclaimed, and there is general rejoicing at the 
Se of tranquillity being restored by the aid of Galba and 

index. Next, Nero is seen at the mausoleum of Augustus, 
where he has taken refuge. Beside himself, he is tortured with 
visions (represented by transparencies) of the ghosts of those he 
has murdered. Saccus enters, saying he has horses at hand, 
andsurges him to flee. Overcome by remorse, he at first 
refuses to move, but soon changes his mind, and goes out 
followed by Saccus, who is curious to see how a Nero will die. 
In the final scene Vindex and his soldiers are seen on a road in 
the Campagna in pursuit of Nero. ‘‘ Vengeance and Nero’s 
death!” is the watchword. They come up with him just as 
Saccus, at his request, has stabbed him to the heart—‘‘ Hear 
me, Nero ; Chrysa and Rome!” Vindex has just time to say 
to him before he dies—‘‘ Nero is dead, the world is avenged, 
cursed be his name for evermore!” Thus Vindex, Saccus, and 
their soldiers sing his dirge. Suddenly a bright vision, in the 
form of a cross, is seen in the heavens; as Christian women 
(behind the scenes) are heard singing, ‘‘ Our Lord and Saviour 
now draws near.” Saccus asks, ‘‘ What means this apparition, 
brings it salvation or destruction?” Vindex replies, “ A mighty 
God will be with us, who leaveth not his own to destruction !” 
‘Behold the Cross! A miracle! A miracle! Ye Gods 
protect Rome and us !” shout the soldiers, and the curtain falls. 





Though to some extent, in common with Wagner, following 
the precepts of Gluck, it has evidently been M. Rubinstein’s aim 
to strike out for himself, as far as possible, an independent course 
to that pursued by Wagner. Fortunately for him, Wagner in 
his latest works has reduced the employment of the choral 
element to a minimum ; this, therefore, is left to him, and, as in 
the Maccabees, he has made it the predominant feature in ero; 
at the same time, unlike Wagner, who has invested the orchestra 
with so much eloquence and importance, he treats this for the 
most oT as a mere vehicle of accompaniment, and but too fre- 
quently in a conventional and uninteresting manner. When we 
consider that the choral department in our theatres generally is 
the weakest part of their contingent, and that, consequently, only 
such choral music is admissible as can be easily learnt by heart 
by the least skilful, the impolicy of making it one of the most 
important factors of opera is at once apparent. No less than 
thirty distinct choral movements, taking the short with the long, 
occur in the course of the work. Apart from the demands thus 
made upon the choral resources, twenty-four persons are named 
as taking part in the action. Fortunately, three of these are 
‘*dummies,” and several have but little to sing. It suffices, 
therefore, to speak of the most prominent. The title-rdle, an 
arduous part for a tenor, which it will be by no means easy to 
fill efficiently, however true to the life it may be as a depiction 
of the character of perhaps the greatest monster that ever lived, 
can no more excite our interest than that of the chorus, who 
are incessantly singing Nero’s praises. Nor can that of Poppea, 
who sings a song in praise of her own beauty, and frequently 
gives vent to her jealousy at Nero admiring other women beside 
herself, by any means be regarded as a pleasant part. Happily 
contrasted with these are the rdles of Epicharis, Chrysa, and 
Vindex, especially as regards the two latter. One cannot but 
sympathise with Epicharis on account of her motherly love and 
her determined character; Chrysa, by the love she shows first 
for her mother, and then for Viridex, by her horror of Nero, and 
by the attempts she makes to convert Vindex to the faith, 
easily enlists our favour and interest in her behalf. As a 
defender of women’s rights and as a patriot Vindex is no less 
admirable. It is to these that the most expressive and the most 
dramatic music in the work is allotted. Of the others not 
much more can be said than that they severally contribute their 
share to the progress of the action. The orchestral introduction 
is based upon three solemn chorale-like themes, which are 
separated from each other by snatches from a march, and each 
of which subsequently occurs in the course of the work. The 
first, which curiously enough commences with a well-known 
Gregorian intonation, afterwards does duty as an accompaniment 
to Nero’s offer of his throne to Poppzea, and to a chorus of his 
flatterers ; the second is heard again when the ghosts of Nero’s 
murdered victims appear to him ; and the third, accompanied 
by arpeggios @ /a Thalberg, occurs again at the close of the 
work as a hymn sung by Christian women. So far, “therefore, 
as the introduction offers an epitome of the entire work, it may 
be regarded as descriptive of Nero’s prosperity, his despair on 
his overthrow, and the final triumph of Christianity. By way of 
recapitulation, and without further entering into particulars, it 
may be said that accompanied recitative, or more correctly 
speaking, accompanied declamation, the employment of arioso 
Pp es in place of disjunct airs, an abundance of concerted 
and choral movements, not forgetting a fair allowance of cha- 
racteristic ballet music, are the predominant features of M. 
Rubinstein’s latest opera. As a spectacle, if adequately pre- 
sented on a sufficiently roomy stage, there can be no question 
but that Mero would be very imposing ; but that it would be 
found equally satisfactory by a present-day audience, from a 
musical point of view, we cannot think. 

Regarded as a reformer of opera, M. Rubinstein’s tendencies 
are in the direction of oratorio. When he made choice of the 
Tower of Babel as a subject for an opera, it was confessed] 
with a view to the English stage. He argued: The Engli 
are a religious people, therefore a Biblical subject is just the 
thing to suit them. Need we say, he could hardly have com- 
mitted a greater error? Though we may be fairly described as 
an oratorio-loving people, we are strongly sensitive in respect 
to the fitness of brs, a nothing probably is more repugnant 
to English feeling—Puritanical though to many it may seem— 
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than the association of the religious with the secular upon the 
stage. On this account, and calling to mind that it is not so 
very long since stage performances of Rossini’s Moise were 
interdicted on similar grounds, we cannot but think that some 
modification of the final scene, in which he has introduced so 
strange a mixture of heathenism and Christianity will be found 
necessary before his work can be brought to a stage per- 
formance in London. 


New Gradus ad Parnassum. 100 Pianoforte Studies, selected, 
the fingering supplemented, and revised by E. PAvER. 
Section F.—School of Octaves. Section G.—Studies in 
Chords. Section H.— Extensions in Arpeggio-chords. 
London: Augener & Co, 


Ar the pace the publication of this work is now proceeding, we 
shall soon have to record its completion, seeing that in the last 
of the three sections before us the seventy-second study is reached. 
Of Section F—School of Octaves—we may say that it is equal 
to the best of the sections which have preceded it. The twelve 
studies contained in it represent a judiciously-selected variety of 
examples, Taubert and Brahms furnish /egato and glissando 
studies. For those who are not acquainted with the latter 
master’s pianoforte compositions, we will here remark that his 
study is taken from the Variations on a Theme by Paganini (Op. 
35), of which it is Variation XIII. In the studies by Hummel, 
Hiller, and Schulhoff, we have a few slurred octave-progressions 
among detached ones ; most of the other studies are to be played 
throughout staccato, as far as the octaves are concerned ; some of 
them may be practised in different ways. Thus the book 
promotes séaccato-playing almost as much as octave-playing. 
Beethoven also is drawn upon, a passage being extracted from 
his pianoforte sonata in F major (Op. 54), and supplemented by 
the editor so as to make it available for the present work. Herr 
Pauer, who figures for the first time as a contributor, supplies a 
capital study. Of the other numbers, that by Kessler deserves, 
on account of its particular instructiveness, to be specially 
mentioned, although those by Mayer and Kéhler, as indeed all 
the rest, have their merit. A 

The three studies of Section G—Studies in Chords—respec- 
tively by Hiller, Kessler, and Alkan, are intended to promote 
certainty and freedom in the playing of chords which necessitate 
shifting of the hand. Every one of them is useful in its way, 
but that by the last-named pianist and composer will probably 
arrest the attention of the student most. The name of Alkan is 
not so well known as that of Cramer, or Heller, or Chopin ; 
indeed his reputation is a very limited one. ‘The difficulty of his 
compositions may be one reason, and there are others. But be 
this as it may, he deserves a place among the best composers of 
studies. Charles Henri Valentin Alkan was born at Paris in 
1813. In1819 he became a pupil of the Conservatoire, where he 
remained till 183c—Zimmermann being his master in pianoforte- 
playing—and obtained several prizes. His compositions are very 
numerous, consisting of a pianoforte concerto, a trio, a sonata, 
characteristic pieces, and many books of studies (Op. 12, 17, 29, 
35, 39), &c. Weitzmann, in his history of pianoforte-playing, 
says that Alkan’s romantic compositions are full of the loveliest 
gracefulness, yet often stray into the domain of the bizarre ; 
they speak to us now in the style of the Hellish and the Rustic 
Breughel, now in the style of the Velvet. and the Flower 
Breughel, and are performed by him in a peculiar, free manner. 
He must not be confounded with his younger brother, Napoleon 
Alkan. 

Section H—Extensions in A io-chords—-may be called 
an appendix to Section D (School of the Arpeggio). It is'a 
species of that genus. Like the preceding section, it contains 
only three studies, but these are so excellent that it would be 
difficult to say which of them is the most instructive. No. 1, by 
Chopin, and No; 2, by Henselt, are made up of various har- 
monic figurations ; which in the former ascend and descend pre- 
cipitately—that is, do not pass from one interval to the next, 
but overleap one or more—and in the latter they are woven like 
a loose net-work of harmonic sounds around a melody. The 
third study, by Seeling, consists of simple chords which carry a 
pretty air, and the component parts of. which are struck con- 


a mode of execution which is generally indicated by a waved line 
in front of the chord. 


/ 





School of Part-Singing.. By J. CONCONE. Edited by B. Littgen. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE publication of this new method of part-singing is due to the 
recognised facts that comparatively few amateurs are able to sing 
the middle parts in a chorus with perfect ease and correctness, 
that there is no doubt that all who can sing a simple melody in 
tune and time would soon master the difficulties of part-singing 
if their practice were properly directed, and to the conviction 
that a conscientious study of its contents will be the means of 
attaining the desirable end. | It consists of preliminary exercises 
(solfeggi), chiefly based on the common chord, for two voices, with 
panebeie accompaniment, followed by easy and progressive sol- 
feggi from the works of Concone and other composers, in which 
the breathing-points and marks of expression are carefully noted. 
It includes also six characteristic duettinos of a pleasing style, also 
to be sol-faed. Forming, as it does, an appropriate sequel to 
Sig. Concone’s celebrated ‘‘ School of Sight-Singing” and his 
other well-known vocal studies, there can be no doubt but that 
it will be found useful by those who aspire to take a part in duet- 
singing, as well as in concerted works of amore extended scope. 





First Steps in Harmonium-Playing. 
Augener & Co. 


Tuis little work, which forms No.5 of ‘‘Augener & Co.’s Tutors,” 
on some accounts cannot be too highly praised. It is really 
what it professes to be—first steps—and does not expect the child 
in music after half dozen first steps to commence running races 
with grown-up persons, ‘‘ Beginning at the beginning ” with the 
elements of music, and explaining the names and value of notes 
and rests, Mr. Clark goes on to place béfore the pupil a series of 
easy exercises, which are admirably designed to aid him in gain- 
ing a knowledge of the key-board, and the different mode of 
touch required by the harmonium and organ to that which he 
has been accustomed to at the pianoforte. Here the exercisés in 
fingering by substitution will be found specially useful; no less 
so the directions given as to the proper employment of the ex- 
pression stop, and the mode of combining the stops generally. 
We have further a liberal supply of music specially adapted for 
the harmonium, consisting of easy preludes, arrangements of 
well-known airs, several of Mr. Scotson Clark’s own composi- 
tions, &c:, gently and gradually increasing in difficulty. 


By Scorson CLARK. 





English Glee and Madrigal Writers. By W. A. BARRETT, 
Mus. Bac., &c. London: W. Reeves. 
Mr. BARRETT is so well known for his high attainments as a 
ractical musician, as a writer, and as a lecturer on musical sub- 
jects, that we cannot regard anything which falls from his pen 
otherwise than as the work of a well-informed and trusty guide, 
and therefore specially welcome. In the form of a pamphlet we 
have here the substance of two lectures read by him at the 
London Institution, in January and February last, which he has 
modestly put forth ‘tas a small amount’ of information to the 
amateur, and as a suggestive guide to the student, until a better 
and more exhaustive account shall appear.” Of these two 
lectures the one is devoted to English madrigal composers, the 
other to English glee writers. The necessity of treating so wide 
a subject suggestively rather than exhaustively within the time 
allotted for the delivery of two lectures is self-apparent, but calls 
for no apology. On thé contrary, Mr. Barrett is highly to be 
nanslicnieds no less for the vast amount of reliable: information 
which he has collated on the subject in hand, than for the con- 
cise manner in which, for the benefit’of the reader, he has com- 
pressed it into a small space. The explanation he gives of the 
origin of the terms “ madrigal” and ‘‘ glee,” and of their de- 
termining characteristics, as well asithe biographical particulars 
of the most famious: of our glee and. madrigal writers, will be 
found both interesting and instructive to students of a class of 
music, of which, as.a nation, we have: good reason to be ‘proud, 





secutively, in regular succession, from the lowest note upwards, 


and which of laté:yeats, it is.to’be regretted, ‘has been too much 
neglected). 2. sibloz odd jwoda “| 
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From ASHDOWN and Parry: (C. Darnton), ‘‘ Festival 
March;’ (S. Heller), “‘ Premiére Sonate,” ‘‘ Deuxi¢éme Grande 
Sonate,” ‘Parting Song,’’ ‘‘Chant d’amour,” ‘‘Chant de 
féte,” ‘‘ Huntsman’s Song,” ‘Soldier's Farewell,” ‘* Cradle 
Song,” ‘“ Feuillets d’album,” ‘‘Third Sonata;” (Z. Silas), 
‘*Gavotte.”—AUGENER and Co.: (¥. J. Noa), “The Dying 
Christian to his Soul.” —E. C. Boosry and Co.: (7 Edwards), 
‘* The? Rosebud,” Romanza.—T. BRooMeE: (4. C. Campbell), 
‘*Speaking Eyes,” Song.—CHapPPELLand Co.: (C. Riechelmann), 
**Renée,” Song; (&. Sloman), “By the way of the sea,” 
Ballad, ‘‘The Sweetest Song.”’—CRAMER and Co.: (7. Cam- 
pana), ‘Dolce far niente,” Morceau; (F. Clay), ‘ Listen,” 
Song : (5S. Foster), ‘* Pretty as a Picture,” Song; (V. Gadriel), 
‘*The Missionary Angel,” ‘‘ Re-united,” ‘‘ Sunrise and Sunset,” 
Songs ; (% Gledhill), ‘‘I sometimes sing,” Song; (F P. Gold- 
berg), ‘Lovely Maid,” Song; (C. Gounod), ‘*L’ Absent,” 
Melodie ; (Dr. A. Hartmann), ‘German Love Songs’? Waltz ; 
(Zady Lindsay), ‘* The Prodigal,” Sacred Song ; (C. Nott), “*I 
am a little German girl,” Song; (8. Richards), ‘Oh! speak 
but the word,” Song ; (7. Stanislaus), ‘Come in!” Song ; (4. 
Sullivan), ‘‘ Bourrée” and ‘‘ Valse” from music to ‘* Merchant 
of Venice ;” (C. £. Tinney), ‘‘ Luna, veil thy light,’’ Serenade ; 
(A. de Vaux), * Folly,” Galop.—Durr and STEWART: (2. A. 
Boissier), “‘ Impromptu.”—ForsyTH BroTHers: (A. Basquit), 
**Sweet day, good bye,” Song; (C. Hallé), ‘* Ballo and 
Bourrée by Gluck,” Transcription ; (G. Marsden), ‘‘ Two An- 
dantes” for Organ ; (¥. Neruda), “Six Sketches” for Piano 
Duet ; (C. Raymond), ‘‘By the Brook,” Sketch, ‘‘ Vive la 
Gaieté,” Morceau brillante; (4. £. Tozer), ‘* Slumber, oh 
slumber,” Song.—HiImME and AppIsoNn, Manchester: (7: A. 
Willis), ‘* Romanza.”—HowarbD and Co., Birmingham: (2. 
Welch), ‘‘Memories of the Past,” Song.—C. JerrEerys: (2. 
Sampson), “ Notes, Staves, Clefs ;” (2. Sloman), ‘Vl sing of 
thee,” Song.—LaMBorn Cock : (¥. Gledhill), ‘‘Scherzo” for 
Piano ; (Marguérite), ‘‘ Ill steel my heart,” Song.—C. Lons- 
DALE: (4. £. Hervey), ‘‘ Unless,”” Song —Lucas WEBER and 
Co.: (Z. Silas), ‘‘Triumphal March.”—METHVEN, SIMPSON 
and Co., Dundee: (£. Berger), ‘* The Four Maries.” —MouTRIE 
and Son: (¥. Monk), “The Rose and Nightingale,” Song ; 
(Ff. M. Moutrie), ‘* The Little Ones,” Song ; (C. H. Townsend), 
**Conqueror’s March.”—-NICHOLSON and ASCHERBERG, Mel- 
bourne: ‘‘ Australian Musical Magazine,” Christmas Number.— 
NovELLo, Ewer, and Co.: (W. H. Allchin), “ Prythee, why 
so pale?” Song; (% 4. Gower) ‘* When I survey the wondrous 
cross,” Anthem ; (4. W. Hird), ‘‘ Twelve Offertory Sentences ;” 
(C. Salaman), ‘Zuleika,” Scena ; (C. MZ. Simon), ‘‘1 prithee 
send me back my heart,’’ Song; (S. S. Wesley), ‘An Air,” for 
Organ.—F. PITMAN: (7: Ford), ‘God save Britannia’s 
Queen,” Part Song.—WILLIAM REEVES: (7. Goebbels), ‘* New 
Singing Method ;” (Zzsz¢), “‘ Life of Chopin,” translated from the 
French by M. W. Cook ; Trinity College, London, ‘‘ Calendar for 
the Academical Year] 1876—1877.”—RoGERS and PRIESTLEY, 
Birmingham: (W. Maynard), ‘‘In Absence,” ‘The Bell,” 
Songs.—Simpson and Co.: (Z. B. Bax), ‘* Humoresque ;” 
(A. F. Dye), ‘The Lighthouse,” Song; (W. Mitchell), ‘Tm 
coming, Love, to thee,’ Song ; (Z. Ronville), ‘‘The Advance 
Guard,” Galop; (2. Z. Zaunton), ‘‘Ave Bona Crux,” 
12 original Hymn Tunes; (W. 7. Wrighton), ‘ Bright as a 
Seraph,” ‘‘The Wagoner,” Songs.—Swan and PENTLAND: 
(Z.' Zavertal), ‘‘ Melodious Exercises for Two Female Voices.” 
—WERKES and Co.: (A. S. Cooper), ‘‘ The Parochial Psalter ;” 


(4. G. Gits), “The Song of the Heart;” (4. W. Little), 


** Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis ;” (Z. Rogers), ‘‘ When we 
two parted,” Song; (4. £. Tozer), ‘No Tidings,” ‘‘ Pauvre 
fleur,’ Songs; (H. G. Trembath), ‘ Allegretto gracieuse ;” 
(% Turpin), “ Sonata.”—J. WiLL1AMs : (Ff, Add), * One little 
word,” Song; (¥% Adwards), ‘‘ Retribution,” Song; (% Zey- 
bach), ‘* L’Elisire d’amore,” ‘* Les Nebuleuses,” ‘‘ La Sonnam- 
bula ;” (C. Zourville), ‘‘ The Babbling Brooklet.” —WiTT and 
Co.: (A. Fliege), ‘‘ Meditation ;” (H Hofmann), ‘‘ Nach- 
klinge,’”’ ‘ Silhouettes from Hungary,” 4 Piano Duets; (A. 
Kleffel), ‘‘Cradle Song,” ‘*The Moonlight,” Songs; (Z. 
Sampson), ‘*The Mother’s Dream,” (2. Scholtz), ‘‘ Madchen- 
ieder ;” (7. Spindler), ‘‘ Les Chanteurs du Printemps,” Idylle, 
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Concerts, Xe. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


IN commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of Beethoven’s death 
(March 26, 1827), the programme of the twentieth concert was 
devoted exclusively to works by this great master. It commenced 
with the overture to Leonora, known as ‘‘ No. 1,” but which has been 
proved to be the last of the four that Beethoven compused for his 
only opera. Its most important feature, however, was the “ Eroica” 
symphony, splendidly rendered. Mme. Arabella Goddarc. as she 
has so often done before, came forward as the exponent of the Choral 
Fantasia, the vocal parts of which were sustained by Miss Jessie Jones, 
Miss Mary Davies, Miss Reimar, Messrs. Guy, Wadmore, and Po 
(all of the Royal Academy of Music), and the Crystal Palace Choir. 
She was afterwards heard alone in the thirty-two variations on a 
theme inc minor. The only work which had not been previously 
heard at these concerts was an Elegy, for vocal quartett and strings 
(Op. 118), composed in 1814 in memory of the wife of Beethoven's 
tiend, the Freiherr Pasqualati, to whom he dedicated it. A selec- 
tion from Fidelio completed the scheme, 

The interest of the twenty-first concert centred in the production 
of Brahms's ‘‘Cambridge” symphony, No. 1 in c minor, as already 
by universal consent it has come to be called. After some dozen 
rehearsals bestowed upon it, as will readily be believed, the amplest 
justice was done to it in performance by the excellent band which 
Mr. Manns conducts with so much zeal and intelligence. - In the 
present condition of both score and parts, it cannot be said to bea 
work, which, like several we could mention by Schubert and Mendels- 
sohn, plays itself, but is one which imposes much upon the con. 
ductor in the way of making certain passages stand out and 
keeping others under. The task of performing it is not, therefore, 
one to be lightly undertaken. Not the least pleasing feature of this 
concert was the successful début of Miss Dora Schirmacher, of 
Liverpool, who, since her appearance at the Liverpool Festival of 
1874, has studied at the Leipzig Conservatoire. She was now 
heard in Mendelssohn’s concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, in 
D minor, No. 2, which she played with much spirit, intelligence, 
and expression. From her possession of a pliant touch, a full 
mellow tone, readiness of execution, and evident musical feeling, 
she ought with continued study to attain a high position as a 
pianist. The overture to Cherubini’s Faniska and the ballet airs 
from Gounod’s La Reine de Saba, which lose some of their effect by 
being played in close succession, completed the instrumental selec- 
tion. The vocalists were Miss Emily Thornton and Mr. E. Lloyd. 

The following concert brought to light one of the latest of Joachim 
Raff’s compositions, viz., a suite in E flat, for pianoforte and 
orchestra, Op. 200. It consists of an introduction and fugue, 
minuet, gavotte and musette, cavatina, and finale, On account 
of the ample development which each movement has received, the 
manner in which the solo instrument is treated, in combination with 
the orchestra, and the unity imparted to it as an organic whole by 
the re-appearance in the finale of the principal themés of the previous 
movements, it partakes much of the character of. a concerto. 
Though suffering somewhat from unnecessary diffuseness, it con- 
tains much that is as pleasing and effective, as regards both matter 
and treatment, as it is strikingly ingenious. The pianoforte part is 
one of enormous difficulty ; but happily in the person of Herr 
Franz Rummel, a pianist of extraordinary power and attainments, 
it found an exponent fully able to do it ample justice. The 
symphony was Mendelssohn's, in C minor, No. r—certainly a 
marvellous production for a youth of fifteen, but, with the ‘‘ Trum- 
pet” overture and that to Camacho's Wedding, to be ranked among 
the least interesting of his orchestral works. Listening to it at this 
date, it is easy to see that it was not without good reason that on its 
first performance by the Philharmonic Society in 1829, Mendelssohn 
found it necessary to substitute the scherzo from his octett, scored 
for full band, for the minuet, in order to make it ‘‘go down.” A 
“ Danse des Pirates et des Jeunes Filles,” by H. Reber, heard here 
for the first time, though pleasing in its way, could hardly be re- 
garded as a fair specimen of its author's powers. Born at Miihl- 
hausen in Elsass in 1807, Reber is claimed as a German composer. 
In 1848 he went to Paris, succeeding Onslow as Member of the 
Academy in 1853, and Halévy as Professor of Composition at the 
Conservatoire in 1862. He is known as the author of several 
symphonies, string-quartetts, &c. The overture to Egmont com- 
pleted the instrumental selection. The vocalists were Mme, 
Ostmann-Goldberg and Mr, Hollins; both first ‘‘ appearances.” 
The gentleman has a tenor voice of pleasing quality and a = 
Style, and certainly stands a better chance of being heard 
again than the lady, who, though possessing a powerful voice, was 
seldom in tune. 

The novelty of the twenty-third concert was Verdi's string quartett 
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in E, played, with the composer’s special consent, by all the strings 
of the orchestra, excepting double-basses. "When a composer, who, 
like Verdi, has devoted himself almost exclusively to the composition 
of operas, undertakes the composition of a mass or a string quartett, 
it may be taken for granted that he does so from pure love of his 
art, and from a natural desire to exercise it in a different direction 
to that to which he has been accustomed. One can only, however, 
speak of this quartett as the production of a tyro in the art of 
quartett-writing. As such it is creditable to the genius of its 
composer, which shows itself in its melodic phrases and bold har- 
monic transitions rather than in its contrapuntal character. In the 
construction of his work, except for the absence of a repetition of 
the first subject at the close of the ‘‘ working out ” in the first move- 
ment, for which mode of procedure, unusual though it be, a prece- 
dent is to be found in the finale of Schumann's symphony in D 
minor, Verdi has pretty closely adhered to classical models. But 
his individuality as a composer places his work in quite a different 
category to that which we have been'wont to regard as belonging 
to the quartett style. Though earnestness is apparent in the first 
and last movements, the two middle movements unquestionably 
belong to the ballet type; the one savouring of a slow mazurka, 
the other cf a rapid waltz measure. Apart from the objection we 
always feel at quartett music being treated orchestrally, it seemed a 
pity that a work which contains so many passages which cannot be 
regarded as legitimately orchestral should have been presented for 
the first time in a form for which it was not intended. Herr Pauer, 
who of late years seems to have occupied himself more with private 
teaching and lecturing than with playing in public, came forward 
with Hummel's concerto in A flat, for pianoforte and orchestra, 
which had not been heard at these concerts since February, 1868 ; 
and was further heard in a couple of solos, viz., an impromptu 
(posthumous) by Schubert, and a rondo of his own on an air by 
Mozart, ‘‘ Vivat Bacchus.” The vocalists were Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Mr. Bywater. The latter, who is unfortunately 
deprived of sight, appeared here for the first time. He has a 
pleasing voice and manner, and in a song of his own gave evidence 
of the possession of some talent for composition. ‘The overtures 
were Spohr’s Yessonda and Beethoven’s Leonora, No. 2. 

The programme of the twenty-fourth, announced as a ‘‘Great 
Rubinstein Concert," consisted entirely of works by M. Rubin- 
stein—a compliment which we cannot recall to have been paid 
at the Crystal Palace to any other living composer. It included 
the ‘‘Ocean” symphony (Op. 42); the finale to the second act 
of Die Maccabder ; his pianoforte concerto in F, No. 2 (Op. 35) ; 
a song, ‘‘ Tragodie ;" sundry pianoforte solos ; and the overture to 
Dimitri Donskoi, a\l of which, with the exception of the last-named, 
were heard here for the first time. M. Rubinstein appeared in 
person in the triple capacity of composer, pianist, and conductor. 
An unusually numerous and demonstrative audience was the result. 
His ‘‘Ocean” symphony—whether it is to be regarded as illus- 
trative of a poem, the substance of which it is left to the hearer 
to supply according to his individual powers of idealisation, or 
whether its title is to be looked upon as simply distinctive, but 
at the same time suggestive of its wide scope—is unquestionably 
a grand and imposing work, the merit of which has been long 
and widely recognised. That it should not have been previously 
heard here can only be put down to the fact that other considera- 
tions than those of merit are brought to bear in the selection of 
works brought forward. Both it and the concerto are compara- 
tively early works, but it must be said that both compared very 
favourably with the later symphony (the ‘‘ Dramatic”) and the 
later concerto (No. 5 in A flat) brought forward last year by the 
Philharmonic Society, and still more so with the excerpt from 
his ‘‘ Biblical Opera,” Die Maccabder (an arioso and duet, finely 
rendered by Mile. Thekla Friedlaender and Mlle. Helena Arnim), 
which must be a dreary affair if this is to be accepted as a fair 
specimen of its contents. M. Rubinstein played his concerto in his 
usually impetuous manner, often appearing as if he felt that he 
was not making himself properly heard. And this, indeed, was the 
case ; for we have often heard a much finer tone brought out from 
the pianoforte here by much less forcible players. The playing 
of the band, which had been carefully drilled by Mr. Manns before 
M. Rubinstein appeared upon the scene to take them in hand, was 
something superb. The readiness with which they attacked his 
symphony at the first rehearsal, we are told, took him quite by 
surprise. Now that his ‘‘Ocean” has been proved to be less un- 
fathomable than was probably anticipated by many, it is to be 
hoped that it may in future. be regarded as a welcome addition to 
Mr. Mann's symphonic repertory, and that from time to time it 


may be heard again 
THE BACH CHOIR. 
THE choir of amateur vocalists, which, by the efforts of an influen- 


art, was brought together last year, primarily with a view to 
bringing Bach's Mass in B minor to a first hearing in England, 
under the direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, it is hoped, may now 
be rded as one of our permanent institutions. Two concerts 
pedi, ona announced for the present season. The first, which took 
place at St. James’s Hall on the r1th ult., was devoted to a repe- 
tition of this same grand Mass by Bach, which was therefore now 
heard here for the third time. Of the work itself, on the first 
occasion of its performance, as well as the manner in which the 
‘‘additional accompaniments” were treated, we spoke at, length in 
the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD of June, 1876. ere is no need 
therefore to repeat what was there advanced. On the present occasion 
the principal vocal parts were sustained by Mme, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mme. Patey, Mr. W. G. Cummings, and Sig. Foli— 
with the exception of the last named, the same artists as took part 
in it last year. In the choral department the same excellence was 
apparent, and the performance generally was on a par with those of 
last year, though we could not but think that more than one move- 
ment was taken at too slow a pace. Our chief regret, however, 
was that experience had not led to a more satisfactory method 
of treating the ‘‘ continuo” and the obsolete instruments. There 
was the same absence of oboe-tone, the same clumsy treatment 
of the trumpet parts, the same gaps in passages evidently intended 
to be filled up by the organ or otherwise, and in the Quoniam the 
wondrous horn solo was again accompanied by violoncellos instead 
of by bassoons, as directed by Bach. These and others appear 
to us to be matters which might easily be amended, did not 
timidity on the part of the conductor, and perhaps a want of 
instinctive feeling, stand in the way. 

Of the second concert, announced for the 25th ult., the pro- 
gramme of which was one of varied and unusual interest, we must 
defer speaking till next month. 


MUSICAL UNION MATINEES. 


WE were glad again to welcome Sig. Papini as leading violinist 
at the opening matinée of this excellent institution, which, under 
the sole management of Professor Ella, has now attained its thirty- 
third season, In the string quartetts, Sig. Papini was associated 
with MM. Hollander, van Waefelghem, and Lasserre, all of 
whom have done excellent service here on many a former occasion. 
The selection of concerted works, to all of which the amplest 
justice was done in performance, was an extremely rich one. It 
comprised Schumann’s string quartett in A minor (Op. 41, 
No. 1), Mendelssohn's quartett in E flat (Op. 12), and Joachim 
Raff's quintett in A minor, for pianoforte and strings (Op. 107). 
That Schumann’s quartett, which has elsewhere become so great 
a favourite, was only heard here for the second time, we could not 
but learn with surprise. That it is a work which only requires 
to be known to be appreciated we have long felt, and therefore 
look forward to hearing it here again and again. ‘That by Mendels- 
sohn has so long been a favourite that not a word need be 
said about it. The quintett by Raff, in which the pianoforte part 
was ably played by Sig. Breitner, was heard here for the first 
time, and is certainly to be regarded as a valuable addition to the 
Musical Union repertory. Though there could be no difficulty 
in entering into the spirit of the last two movements on a first 
hearing, the first two make greater demands upon the attention. 
Such a work we feel ought to be accorded a repetition at an early 
date. Sig. Breitner, who appeared last season at the Musical 
Union, and who, as a pupil of Rubinstein’s, inherits more of his 
master's executive power than delicacy of touch, was also heard in 
a group of solos, viz., Chopin’s Impromptu, in G flat (Op. 51); 
Rubinstein's ‘‘ Melodie,” in F, No. 1; and Mendelssohn's Prelude 
in E minor (Op. 35), which it was to be regretted he did not follow 
up with the fugue to which it belongs. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE most interesting feature of the fourth concert was the first 
performance by this society’s band of Brahms’s ‘‘Cambridge” 
symphony in C minor, No. 1. Mr. Cusins’s ¢empi in the main 
were somewhat quicker than those of the composer on the first 
occasion of his conducting his work in person. Ifthe accountswe have 
received are reliable, the entire work then took forty-three minutes for 
performance: Mr. Cusins got through it in thirty-nine and a half, 
exclusive of pauses between the movements. The third movement 
(un poco allegretto-graztoso) was the only one taken at a slower 
pace than that adopted by the composer. The greatest difference 
was in the finale Legit Sad piu andante, allegro moderato con brio, 
and piu allegro), to which Herr Brahms devoted sixteen minutes, 
but which was now disposed of in thirteen and a half minutes, In 





tial committee of gentlemen interested in the progress of musical 


other -respects, the performance of the work, considering its 
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difficulty, was a very creditable one. Of the work itself, it may 
be said that, though its profoundly scholastic and polyphonic 
style must necessarily stand in the way of its being at once 
appreciated, its general earnestness and nobility of character, 
together with its poetical picturesqueness, unquestionably stamp it 
as a worthy sequel to the best symphonic works of older masters. 
Nevertheless, after several hearings, we are forced to confess that 
we still regard it more as a work which commands our respect than 
as one likely to win our affection. M. Paul Viardot, a new aspirant 
for fiddler’s honours, on this his first appearance in England, made 
a most successful début. He was heard in Mendelssohn’s concerto 
in E minor (Op. 64), which he played with remarkable fluency and 
readiness. His classical style, purity of intonation, and certainty of 
execution, are worthy of all praise ; still we could not but wish for a 
little more impassioned manner. Mlle. Thekla Friedlaender and 
Mr. Shakespeare were the vocalists. The overtures were Beethoven's 
Leonora, No. 3, and Spohr's Der Alchemist. The playing of the 
band on this evening appeared to us to have gained in clearness, 
but to have lost in power—possibly the result of the seats in the 
rear of the players having been covered with red baize. 





NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


THE first concert of the twenty-sixth season, given under the joint 
direction of Dr. Wylde and Mr, Ganz, on the afternoon of Saturday, 
the r4th ult., attracted a very numerous audience to St. James’s 
Hall. By giving their concerts in the afternoon inst of, as 
formerly, in the evening, the directors have been enabled to engage 
the services of the pick of the two opera bands. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that their presence at an adequate number of 
rehearsals should not have been included in the bargain. The pro- 
gramme, which was a remarkably interesting !one, commenced with 
the overture to Wagner's Mezstersinger, a work to which our 
instrumentalists seem to have taken more kindly than they did at 
first to the overture to Zanmhaiiser, but a perfect performance of 
which we can only look to receive at the hands of Wagner himself. 
If the audience on a first hearing could not enter fully into the spirit 
of this superb work, they could not fail to be impressed with the 
wondrous sonority of its orchestration, or with the power of the 
resources brought to bear in its performance. Another work of 
Wagner's — the ‘‘ Huldigungs-marsch”’—concluded the scheme. 
That Dr. Wylde—who, it should not be forgotten, was the first 
to bring Lohengrin to a complete hearing in London, viz., at a 
New Philharmonic Concert in June, 1873—continues his zeal as a 
Wagner pioneer is both politic and satisfactory. Apart from 
Wagner, another feature of special interest was a work by Joachim 
Raff, which had not been heard here before, and for the introduc- 
tion of which we have to thank Mrs. Beesley. This was the ‘Ode 
au_ Printemps” (Op. 76), which its composer has modestly desig- 
nated as ‘‘ Morceau de Concert pour Piano et Orchestre.” It is a 
comparatively early and unpretentious work in two movements—a 
larghetto and a scherzo-like presto. Though affording a pleasing 
pastoral picture of spring, it is hardly a work which a pianist would 
select as one affording opportunities for the display of virtuosity, 
but at the same time, it is remarkable for many pleasing and original 
effects, arising from the masterly way in which the pianoforte is 
treated in combination with the orchestra, and which could not be 
attained in any other way. Mrs. Beesley also gave evidence of the 
possession of high attainments and real musical feeling by the ready 
and expressive manner in which she rendered Schumann's concerto 
in A minor, We have further to record the successful début at 
these concerts of Mlle. Emilia Chiomi, an English woman by 
birth, brought up in Italy, who, for the last four years, has sustained 
the part of prima donna assoluta in the principal opera houses of 
Turin, Milan, Oporto, and Florence. She was heard in Liszt's 
remarkable setting (for voice and orchestra) of A. Dumas’ Scéne 
Dramatigque, ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc au Boucher” (harp odd/igato, Mr. John 
Cheshire), and in the “‘ Air des Bijoux,” from Gounod’s Faust, by 
her rendering of both of which she made a very favourable im- 
pression. The symphony was Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastorale.”’ 





HERR HERMAN FRANKE'S Chamber-music Concerts at the Royal 
Academy of Music are in future to be given under the auspices of 
a committee of gentlemen, including the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
Hon. Norman Grosvenor, Messrs. A. J. Balfour, M.P., R. H. 
Benson C. Hubert H. Parry, C. Villiers Stanford, and Herr 
Franke. The committee, who hope to make these concerts .perma- 
nent, giving every year three series, consisting each of four concerts, 
have announced that they are prepared to receive compositions 
(MS. or otherwise) from any author, which they will take care are 
properly examined, and if agerered will endeavour to bring to a 


earing. The programme of the first concert of the new series, 


announced for the 17th ult., included a string quartett in G minor, 
by G. A. Macfarren; Schubert’s quintett in A major (Op. 114) ; 
a pianoforte suite by Handel ; an adagio by Locatelli, and a sonata 
by Marcello for violoncello ; and songs by Brahms and G. Henschel. 
The artists engaged were MM. Franke, Van Praag, Hollander, 
Hausmann (strings), Barth (pianoforte), and Henschel (vocalist). 


THE programme of-the Musical Artists’ Society’s ninth trial of 
new compositions, which took place at the Royal Academy of 
Music on the 14th ult., included a trio, in D minor, for pianoforte, 
concertina, and violoncello, by Charles Gardner ; a string quartett, 
in A minor, by G. Gear; a string quartett, in G minor, by J. Lea 
Summers; a quintett, for pianoforte and strings, by E. Fiori : piano- 
forte pieces by H. Baumer and C. E. Read; a glee by C. E. 
Stephens; and songs by E. Faning, C. C, Gilbert, McDermott, 
and A. Cooper. 


ATTENTION has more than once been directed to the laudable 
efforts of Mr. J. S. Shedlock and others to popularise classical 
chamber-music in the neighbourhood of Kensington, by giving 
concerts at a cheap rate at the British Schools, Allen Street. The 
programme of the second concert of the second series of four con- 
certs (on the 14th ult.) was devoted to English composers. Sterndale 
Bennett was represented by his Trio, in A (Op. 26), for pianoforte 
and strings, a song, and three pianoforte pieces; Agnes Zimmer- 
mann by a Suite for piano and strings ; Walter Macfarren by a 
Sonata; in E minor, for pianoforte and violoncello ; A. Holmes by 
a violin solo; and Dr. Arne, Weiss, Dibdin, and G. A. Macfarren 
by songs. The instrumentalists engaged were Mlle, Tesché, 
Messrs, Shedlock, H. Holmes, H. Liitgen, and Polonaski; the 
vocalists, Miss Mathilda Scott and Mr. George Fox. The third 
concert will be devoted to English composers of the present day ; 
the fourth to Bach and Handel. ; 


PAusical Hotes, 


—— 

THE following is the scheme which Wagner has drawn up for the 
series of six grand concerts to be given during the present month, under 
his own direction, at the Royal Albert Hall. First concert, Monday 
evening, May 7 :—The Kaisermarsch ; scenes from Rienzi, Tann- 
hduser, and Das Rheingold. Second concert, Wednesday evening, 
May 9 :—The overture, and scenes from Der Fliegende Hollinder, 
followed by the entire first act of Die Walkiire. Third concert, 
Saturday afternoon, May 12:—The overture, and scenes from 
Tannhiuser and Die Walkiire (Acts Il. and IIL.), Fourth 
concert, Monday evening, May 14:—Huldigungsmarsch, selec- 
tions from Lohengrin and Siegfried. Fifth concert, Wednesday 
evening, May 16:—Scenes from Die Meistersinger, Gotterdim- 
merung, and Siegfried. Sixth’ concert, Saturday afternoon, May 
19 :—Eine Faustouvertiire; scenes from Tristan und /solde, and 
Gotterdimmerung (Act III.). The vocalists engaged include Frau 
Materna, Frau Fried. Griin, Frl. Waibel, Fri. Exter, and Herren 
Hill, Unger, Schlosser, and Chandon. Less difficulty has been 
found in bringing together, from far and near, an adequate orchestra 
than at one time was anticipated would be the case during the 
opera season. Among the principals in the several departments are 
to be found such well-known artists as Wilhelmj, Deichmann, 
Hollander, Blagrove, Daubert, Pettit, C. and E. Ould, Svendsen, 
Lavigne, Horton, Tyler, Trout, Hawes, Harper, Oberthiir, &c. 
Herr Richter, who conducted the Nidelung performances at Bay- 
reuth, has arrived in London to assist Mr. Dannreuther at the 
rehearsals, of which there are to be at least twenty. There seems, 
therefore, every reason to expect that the fullest justice, so far 
as this is attainable in the concert-room, will be done to the interest- 
ing series of works selected. 


THE ROYAL Society oF Musicians held their 139th anniversary 
festival on the evening of the 18th ult., at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
when about 200 of the members and their friends sat down to 
dinner. Lord Skelmersdale, who presided, was supported by the 
Earl of Dudley, Lord Hampton, Sir T. Bernard, Sir Julius Benedict, 
Professor Macfarren, Dr. Stainer, Messrs. W. G. Cusins, J. T. 
Willy, J. F. Barnett, H, Lazarus, Otto-Goldschmidt, J. Blumenthal, 

. Coward, H. S. Marks, D. Davison, Lennox Browne, Stanley 
lucas (secretary), and other gentlemen well known in the world of 
music, art, and science. Mr, W. G. Cummings, who has succeeded 
the late Mr. Anderson as honorary treasurer, read the list of sub- 
scriptions, which included—Lord Skelmersdale, £50; Earl Dudley, 
too; Mr. and Mrs. Otto-Goldschmidt, £10 1os.; legacy of the 
te Mr. Edward Schultz, £1,000 ; Sir Hope Grant, £10 ros. ; Sir 
T. Bernard, £5 5s.; Sir M. Costa, £5 5s.; Dr. Stainer, £10 10s., 
&c,, making a total of upwards of £1,400. The musical portion of 





the entertainment was sustained by Miss Robertson, Mrs. Beesley, 
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Messrs, W. G. Cummings, Carrodus, Svendsen, and the London 
Vocal Union, conducted by Mr. F. Walker. 


Mr. MAPLESON has announced the return of Her Majesty's 
Opera to its old home in the Haymarket. Among the special 
items of interest promised for the ensuing season are Gluck’s Armida 
(for the first time in this country), Cherubini’s Medea (for the first 
time for seven years), in both of which the principal vé/e will be 
sustained by Mile. Titiens; and Rossini’s O¢el/o and Wagner's 
L'Olandese Dannato (Der Fliegende Hollinder), for Mme. Nilsson 
and M. Faure. 


Mr. W. A. BARRETT, Mus. Bac., read an interesting paper on 
** Music in Cathedrals” at the usual monthly meeting of the Musical 
Association, on the 2nd ult. 


Mr. E, DANNREUTHER delivered the first of two lectures on Chopin 
and Liszt, at the Royal Institution, on the 14th ult., when he illus- 
trated his text by playing a rich selection from Chopin's pianoforte 
works. His second lecture (on Liszt), in the musical illustrations of 
which he will be assisted by Mr. Walter Bache, is announced for 
the oth of June. 


_ THE death is announced at Florence of the celebrated contralto 
singer, Caroline Sabatier Unger, who was born at Vienna in 1800, 
and made her dészt in that city in 1819, as Cherubino in Mozart's 
Le Nozze di Figaro. It was she who had the honour of singing the 
contralto solo in thé first performance of Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony at Vienna (on May 7, 1824), and at the close of it made 

thoven turn round and{face the audience, in acknowledgment of 
the applause which he was too deaf to hear. 


Mr. CHARLES NEATE, one of the original founders of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in 1813, and a personal friend of Beethoven, died 
at Brighton, of Good Friday, at the age of ninety-three. In his 
time he was much esteemed as a performer upon the pianoforte 
and violoncello, and as a teacher of music. Previous to his retire- 
ment from London and from a professional life some twenty years 
ago, some of the most distinguished musical celebrities of Europe 
were to be met with at his residence. It was no unusual circum- 
Stance to meet there on one andthe same evening, Moscheles, 
Mendelssohn, Hummel, and Ferdinand Ries, besides the greatest 
executants of the day. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. HuGH Forp, Jun., has been appointed organist and choir- 
master of Christ Church, Macclesfield. 


Mr. J. J. Simpson, organist and choirmaster to the parish church 
of St. Adee ie eee Bristol, — 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. K. L:—Rossini’s ‘‘Chant des Titans” was performed some 
year's ago at a Birmingham Festival. We cannot say whether it has 
since been published. 








All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 


fons. 


Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 


The number of the MusicaL Recorp has now reached 
6,000 ger Month, This can be verified at Messrs, CASSELL 
Perrer & GALpin’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, 
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HANDEL’S 


36 CELEBRATED CHORUSES. 


ARRANGED BY 


W. H. CALLCOTT. 


For Pianoforte Solo ... one) eee “te ode wie each 2 
For Pianoforte, Flute, Violin, and Violoncello 


- ww ne 
acac™ 


For Pianoforte Duet or, ry ry er oT ” 
For Pianoforte Duet, Flute, Violin, and Violoncello ... Pm 

t. Hallelujah! wh oan ae iia ww. Messiah. 

2. Hailstone Chorus ..  ... we ete ee, A rraed in Egyft. 

3. How excellent Thy Name,O Lord! ..  ... Sand. 

4. And the Glory ofthe Lord w. os 4 tse, Messiah. 

5. Let their celestial Concerts om ~ «.. Samson. 

6. Fix'd in His everlasting Seat coos 000 cee SAMSON 

7. For untousaChildis born... 1. as . Messiah. 

8. Sing unto God... see seo die ate we Fudas Maccabeus. 

9. Then round about the starry Throne... «0. ~Samson. 
to. The Horseandhis Rider... ns . Israel in Egyft. 
tr. The King shall rejoice Soe Tae ae . Coronation Anthem. 
12. We never will bow down ce Fudas Maccabeus. 
13. Lift up your Heads, O ye Gates! ... ° . Messiah. 
14. O Father! whose almighty Power eco Fudas Maccabeus. 


15. Awake the Trumpet’s lofty Sound ove ss» Samson. 


16. Glory to God! and O Thou that tellest ... . Messiah. 
17. Fall’n is the Foe ee a eee Fy 
18, The Depths have covered; and Thy right Hand, 

ODoed). resi.) des ene a ep .. Israelin Egyt. 
19. Behold the Lamb! and His Yoke is easy . Messiah. 
20. Leadon; and Disdainful of Danger Fudas Maccabeus. 


ax. All we like Sheep ; and The Lord hath lai we Messiah. 

22. See the conquering Hero comes! .., oes we SFudas Maccabaus. 
23. Zadoc the Priest b gew eh P, Coronation Chorus. 
24. Worthy is the Lamb ; and_Amen ... Messiah. 

25. Crown with festal Pomp the Day ... «. Hercules. 

26. We praise Thee; O God Ae ee . Dettingen Te Deum. 
27. Allthe Earth doth worship Thee ... ... =. Dettingen Te Deum. 
28. To Thee all Angels ; and To Thee Cherubim ... Dettingen Te Deum. 
2g. O Lord, in Thee have I trusted a .. Dettingen Te Deum 
30. Cherubimand Seraphim... ww ws Yephtha. 

3t. When His loud Voice in Thunder spoke ... Sephtha. 

32. Immortal Lord of Earth and Skies we axe Deborah. 

33. Plead thy just Cause; and Let our glad Songs... Deborah. 


34- He sawthelovely Youth ...  .. 9 oe =. Theodora. 
35. The many rendthe Skies .. 1 soe, Alexander's Feast. 
36. Envy, eldest born of Hell ., a oe one Stel,” 





Lonpow: AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street ; and Foubert’s 
Place, Regent Street. 





